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Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “* Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors aré PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable: Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon ‘nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
livingina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. ‘All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘‘THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ecypt Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly, 
£1 net. (4. & C. Black )- 


Tue DauGuTEeR oF THE Dawn: a Realistic Story of 
Maori Magic, By William Reginald Hodder. 6s. 
(Jarrold.) 


HippEN MANNA. 


Poems. By K.H.D. 
& Co.) 


Tue REFLECTION OF AMBROSINE. 
(Duckworth.) 


Naturav Law 1n TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA. A Study 
in the Causation of Earthquakes, Volcanic Eruptions, 
Wind-storms, Temperature, Rainfall; with a Record 
of Evidence. By William Digby. 6s. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 


By A.J. Dawson. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
3s. 6d. net. (Simpkin, Marshall, 


By Elinor Glyn. 6s. 


A als TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
and at all important News Stands and Railway 


Bookstalls on the Continent. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Koad, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturda 1o a.m, to 
10 p.mn.; on Tue sdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, ro to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to 4. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays afters. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 


Guildhall Library-—Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, roto 4, 


paturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
1o to 4 (no adinission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)— Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from 10 to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 12 till 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s 
To to 10, 


itary and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles 1., Whitehall)—Every week. day, r1 to 4; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays, 
roto 1. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Galle: ire GlgarSuarey W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (6d,). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to 4. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays, 10 to dusk ; 6d. on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, 1 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museumis tree on Mondays, luesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Adimis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free froin 
2p.m. till 4. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed.on Sundays. 


Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 
Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 


day, 9 a.m, to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Waxwork (Marylebone Rd. )— 


THE ENTERPRISE OF 


THE SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE (in conjunction with the 
Fine Art Society) has despatched Mr. 
Inglis Sheldon- Williams as its Special 
Artist Correspondent to Delhi, to be pre- 
sent at the Durbar in celebration of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. T. 
W. Hands as its Special Photographer to 
Delhi, to be present at the Festivities in 
connection with the Celebration of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII, 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. 
Holland Tringham and Mr. Sidney S. 
Sedgwick to the West Indies, as its Special 
Artist and Correspondent. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. Angus 
Hamilton (in conjunction with The Daily 
Express) as its Special Commissioner and 
Photographer in Somaliiand. 


VOLS. 1.—X. of 
THE SPHERE. 


NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vols II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price 
2/6 each, 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


THE SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, a New Romantic Play” 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 
IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


‘OMEDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr, FRANK 
CURZON 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 
Every Eyening, at 8.30, 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE, 
_ A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 2.30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H, E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. 
Post Free from the Publishers. 


FOODS FOR THE FAT. 


(The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency.) 


By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, 
L.R.Coll. Phys. Lond., &c. 


Illustrates the dangers of Obesity—viz.: Weak 
Heart, Breathlessness, Dropsy, Apoplexy, Conges- 
tive Diseases, &c.; the Evils of Quackery, Purga- 
tives, and Drugs, and that the Permanent Cure of 
Obesity is a matter of Diet alone. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Queen says :—‘‘ The advice contained in 
this book will be invaluable.” 


The Lapy says:—‘‘The very best book on 
corpulency that has ever been written." 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, III, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C., 
or from any Bookseller. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


PERMANENT Wooppury ReEpropuctions of 
Modern and Ancient Works at the 
WALKER ArT Ga.tery, Liverpool, and 
the WALLACE COLLECTION. 


PERMANENT Woopsury Repropuctions of 
Famous Pictures in the GALLERIES of 
FLORENCE and Rome, the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, the Louvre, and FROM MOST 
of the WorLp's GREATEST GALLERIES. 


Now on View. 


MR. “PUNGCHS, BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


EXHIBITION 
OF THE 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS IN COLOUR, 
BY 


CHARLES PEARS, 


Opens December 14th. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 


37, New Bond Street, London, W. 
‘YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 

AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 148, 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od, 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank "+ or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of * THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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Gossip of 


THE TATLER 


Hour. 


the 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 

A Smart Norfolk Wedding.—Mr. Lawson Johnston of Raynham 
Hall, Norfolk, whose marriage was one of the smartest social 
functions of last week, is a son of the Jate Mr. Lawson Johnston 
who made such a gigantic fortune out of Bovril. The bride is a 
daughter of Lord St. John of Bletsoe. The St. Johns have been a 


Lafayette 
MR. GEORGE LAWSON JOHNSTON 


Who was married last Thursday to the 


Hon, Laura St. John of Bletsoe 


well-known family in the district time out of mind. The creation 
dates back to 1558, and the present peer is the 16th baron. It 
was, moreover, Lord St. John’s birthday and the first wedding in 
the family at Melchbourne for twenty-five years, so that all the 
countryside flocked in great numbers to the ceremony. From London 
a special train brought 200 guests, and by one o’clock the five miles 
of road between Sharnbrook Station and Melchbourne Park was 
covered with scores of carriages laden with 
the invading Londoners to the great excite- 
ment of the rustic mind. 


A Lady Fencer.—Miss Toupie Lowther, 
who figured in a fencing bout at the Empress 
Rooms, Kensington, on Saturday, is one of 
the best lady fencers in England. She comes 
of aclever family, for her sister, Aimée, has 
written a little French play and played the 
part of Pierrot in it. The great contest of the 
evening was, of course, that between Lucien 
Merignac and M. Volland. Merignac, who is 
a left-hander, is the champion of the world, 
and beat his opponent without much difficulty. 


A City Magnate.—Sir Frank Green did 
not live long to enjoy the honours that fell 
to his lot after his year as Lord Mayor 
of London. His year of office, the first 
in the new century, became also the first 
in a new reign, for Queen Victoria died just 
two months after Sir Frank Green became 
mayor, and it was to him that the announce- 
ment of the Queen’s death was first com- 
municated, In many ways he was intimately 
associated with the formalities of the new 
reign and the memorials of the old. It fell 
to his duty to make the preparations for the 
proclamations of King Edward’s succession 
in the City, and it was he who instituted the 
national memorial to Queen Victoria. 


Lady Mayoress and Authoress.—As Sir 
Frank Green’s wife died some years before 
he became Lord Mayor it fell to the lot of his 


~ Lafayette 


THE HON. MRS. LAWSON JOHNSTON 
The fifth daughter of Lord St. John 


Who defeated Madame Gabriel of Paris in a fencing 
bout at the Empress Rooms on Saturday 
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daughter, Miss Katherine Haydn Green, to play the part of Lady 
Mayoress during the term of her father’s office. Miss Green is a 
lady of much literary distinction. She has written some charming 
verses and is a prominent member of the Society of . Women 
Journalists. Miss Green derives her second name from her maternal 
grandfather, Mr. Joseph Haydn, the compiler of that most useful 
work, Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 


Over the Sticks.—With the close of the flat-racing 
season the cross-country campaign is entered upon in 
earnest. There are many who prefer the latter to the 
former, and probably it is more interesting to watch ; the 
long courses and many obstacles give gamblers at any rate 
longer suspense for their money. But the sport which 
takes place under National Hunt Rules is far from what it 
should be, and unscrupulous owners and trainers conduct 
themselves as though they felt much more secure than 
when supervised by the Jockey Club. “ In-and-out run- 
ning ” is the rule rather than the exception and “ inquiries ” 
are unfortunately neither as frequent nor as drastic as 
many would wish. The hope of this branch of sport is to 
be found in more powerful patronage. His Majesty has 
“jumpers,” of course, and so has Colonel McCalmont, and 
were they supported by the army of unimpeachable patrons, 
the Duke of Portland and Lord Durham, to suggest only a 
couple of names, more interests would be involved and 
there would be more eyes to watch and more tongues to talk, 


Good Weeders Wanted.—One of the curious facts in 
connection with cross-country sport is that in spite of the 
obstacles the prices of starters are almost uniformly shorter than in 
racing on the flat. When a horse has jumped a country once the 
essentials of his form are exposed. Punters find it easier to discover 
winners, too, and many are able to turn the flat-racing losses into a 
winning account before Lincoln comes round again. The evils of 
National Hunt management are obvious. There are many, too 
many, meetings for adequate supervision to be possible, and the 
stakes are too small to attract the high-class 
owner who looks to the stakes and not to his 
betting operations to pay his trainer’s bills. 


A Narrow Escape.—Colonel Arthur 
Dalzell, who was married to Miss Muriel 
Knatchbull last week, had a very narrow 
escape at Paardeberg, where he took part with 
his regiment, the 1st Oxfordshires, in the ten 
days battle round Cronje’s laager. On the 
third day of the fight there was a rumour in 
camp that Cronje had surrendered. Believing 
this to be true the colonel and another officer 
with a couple of men went out to search for 
three of his command who had been killed in 
the first day’s attack. They were quite close 
to the Boer laager when Major Pike of the 
R.A.M.C. rode after them on his pony at the 
imminent risk of his life and called them 
back. As the five raced for cover the Boers 
sent a storm of bullets after them at short 
range, but by a rare stroke of luck not one of 
them received a scratch. Before going to 
South Africa Colonel Dalzell had seen service 
in Burma and was up to every dodge that 
could suggest itself to the old campaigner. 
His men, in consequence, lived like fighting 
cocks most of the time and his camp was 
always a model of good management. When 
the Oxfordshires were at Kroonstad General 
Kelly-Kenny used to take visitors out to see the 
colonel’s laager as a kind of show place. It was 
really marvellous under the circumstances. 
The camp was as neat and tidy as a tennis 
ground. 


Downey 
MISS TOUPIE LOWTHER, THE FENCER 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


he conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 
will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 

will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in THE TATLER. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘‘ Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe Tater by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” Publisher, Great New Street, 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” Getter. Lane 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS =- 


1, The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions ate written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 

3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,” “ Lady,” +“ Sir,” 4“ Captain,” “ Mr.,’’ 
“Mts,” and “Miss” will- not be pic- 


coupon will be printed _on_ the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, The wélaticnis John Hare Wconcbaix) 2 their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany. solutions. Devonshire. 


XLI. XLII. XLII. XLIV. XLV. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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Royal Boroughs. —A very loyal indi- 
vidual some time ago became dissatisfied with 
the commonplace name of his native town, 
which happened to be Slough. He made 
energetic attempts to change it to Royal 
Upton, but failed to accomplish his object. It will be remembered 
that Lord Hugh Cecil endeavoured to have his constituency called 
the royal borough of Greenwich, basing his claim upon the fact that 
Greenwich is partly the property of the Royal Family. Windsor is, 
of course, the capital of royal boroughs and Leamington Spa is also 
dignified with a royal qualification. It seems, perhaps, strange that 
an Irish county where nationalism has also existed in a strong 
degree should be called royal, yet such is the case, for the county 
Meath has been called Royal Meath. 


Pastoral Peers.—Though there may be missing links in 
their genealogies our proudest peers are constrained to admit 
their descent from one Adam,a gardener. Some there are 
who need not go so far back to arrive at a pastoral or agri- 
cultural origin. The Earl of Leicester has “ Coke of Holk- 
ham,” a famous agriculturist, for near ancestor. Lord 
Spencer’s pedigree hangs upon one John Spencer who made 
a fortune out of sheep-raising about the time that his uncle, 
Richard Empson, was shearing the lieges for the benefit of 
King Henry VII. These, however, were the days when the 
woolsack truly represented the predominant interest in the 
lay peerage. The new aristocracy grew rich upon the “ golden 
fleece,” and even those who survived of the old families beat 
their swords into clipping shears and their spears into shep- 
herds’ crooks. Of course, the good people who were not in 
the swim sneered at them as “graziers,” just as other good 
people of the present day call their modern representatives 
‘“‘suinea-pigs,” and in spite of his ancient lineage the Lord 
Berkeley of the period was contemptuously known as 
“Thomas the sheepmaster.” 


“The Uses of Adversity” for Amateur Actors.—Windsor has 
had the opportunity, somewhat rare I think in its dramatic annals, 
of witnessing the first production of a play. It was called The Uses 
of Adversity and was adapted by Captain A. F. Liddell from a play 
by Octave Feuillet. The period of the play is in the eighteenth 
century and opens in a lodging-house in the Strand. The players 
are very well-known amateurs. Mr. Goschen is the second son of 
Lord Goschen. His colleagues in the picture are :— 

Maurice Blake, Lord Ambervi'le - - - - - Mr. Alan Mackinnon 

Str Richard Swanley, Bart. - Lieut.-Colonel N. Newnham-Davis 

Mr. Archdale (aged 90) - - - - - - Mr. W. F. Fladgate 


Mr. Lincoln (a solécttor) - - - - - : Hon. W. H, Goschen 
Charles Coppinger - - - - - - - - - Mr. Percy Lee 


Dr. Harley - - - - Big eh - - Mr. C. Drummond 
Michael (an old servant) - - - - Mr. CW. A. Trollope 
Larry - - - - = =! = Miss Violet Darrell 


Mrs. Archdale (Mr. Archdale's daughter-in-law) - Miss May Warley 
Mrs. Aubrey (a poor relation) - - - - - - Mrs. Deane 
Mrs, Shepherd (a landlady) - - - - - Miss Lizzie Henderson 
Olive Messenger (companton to Mr. Archdale) - - Miss Adelina Baird 
Margaret Archdale eis a Petagh ae - - Mrs, Charles Crutchley 


Mr. Chamberlain at Sea. 


THE TATLER 


The Cigarello.—It has always seemed 
to me that there is plenty of room for 
enterprise in that borderland of smoking that 
lies between the cigar and the cigarette, 
something more substantial than the one and 
not quite so substantial as the other. This happy medium has, I 
think, been arrived at by the Ardath Tobacco Company, who send 
me a box of what at a first glance I thought were chocolate cigars. 
I was about to hand them to the happy mother of twins when | 
discovered in time that they were really meant for smoking. They 
are called ‘‘cigarellos,” and are one of the lightest and pleasantest 
forms of smoking that I have met with. The 
cigarello is quite excellent. 


ee] ‘ 
| THE R? HON = 
J CHAMBERLAIN f = 
The 


MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S BOXES 
On the deck of the ‘‘Good Hope” 


Christmas Crackers.—Sparagnapane of Milton Street, City, send 
me samples of their very dainty and artistic crackers. Some of these 
crackers are very up to date, for they include airships and many other 
modern developments. The cossacks are particularly beautiful, some 
single cossacks costing as much as Ios. apiece. 


A Light Industry.—The purchaser of a Welsbach mantle when 
he puts down his 6d. probably never realises the extraordinary care 
and skill that are expended in the production of his flimsy-looking 
purchase. Incandescent mantles of the better sort in the various 
stages of their manufacture pass through more than twenty stages, 
and owing to the delicacy of the fabric the making of a Welsbach 
mantle involves skill of a very high degree. The main object sought 
is, of course, the production of the most light with the expenditure of 
the least amount of gas, and with this object the Welsbach Company 
have achieved a wonderful success. The making of Welsbach 
mantles has now developed into a gigantic industry. The company 
opened a new factory at Wandsworth the other day which covers 
nearly five acres of ground and employs close upon 1,000 girls. 


“THE USES OF ADVERSITY” 


Russell 


AS PLAYED AT WINDSOR 


The figures in this picture, from left to right, are: Standing—Mr. C. Drummond, Miss Lizzie Henderson, Colonel Newnham-Davis, Mrs. Deane, Mr. C. W. A. Trollope, 
Mr. W. F. Fladgate; sitting—Mr. Alan Mackinnon, the Hon. W. H. Goschen, Miss May Warley, Mr. Percy Ashton Jonson, who conducted the orchestra, Mrs. Charles 
Crutchley; sitting on the ground is Miss Violet Darrell 
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CHE TATEBRR 


An Engine with Boots on.—Mr. Bramah 
Joseph Diplock has invented a remarkable 
traction engine which walks. Mr. Diplock 
argues that a horse possesses a_ hauling 
power out of all proportion to its weight, 
so he constructed his engine (the “ Pedrail”) as a sort of combina- 
tion of a horse and cart. A wheel is only a rolling instrument 
for reducing friction and was never intended for anything else. 
Mr. Diplock has, therefore, put boots on his wheel with the result that 
the picture indicates. In an ordinary railway a rail is laid down 
and wheels run over it. In the ‘‘ Pedrail” wheels or rollers are laid 
down and the rail runs over it. The principle is the same only the 
railway is inverted. Mr. Diplock explains his system in a book 
called A New System of Heavy Goods Transport on Common 
Roads which Longmans have just issued. 


A Pudding Festival.—At St. Mary-at-Hill the week before 
Christmas a pleasing ceremony takes place which heralds to 
the poor in a practical manner the approach of the merry season. 
Each member of the congregation brings to the church a pudding 
of such dimensions as he (or she) can afford to give. The first 
pudding to arrive is placed before the altar and the others are 
piled up in rows on each side of the first offering. By this means 
hundreds of the poor in the Whitechapel district can taste some of 
the good cheer which Christmas is supposed to bring to all on earth. 


The Education Bill.—The London School Board are in need of 
a resident master shoemaker to instruct the truants of Upton House, 
Homerton, to whom they are prepared to offer a salary of 44oa 
year. To those who have not enjoyed the inestimable advantage of 
a Board school education it seems that the announcement of this 
want might have been made in half-a-dozen lines of printed matter. 
The School Board, however, require twenty-six lines and no fewer 
than 150 words. At least, that is the number of lines and words 
employed in an advertisement for the shoemaker which appeared in 
most of the London papers last week. The art of compression is 
evidently not part of the School Board curriculum. But how happy 
newspaper proprietors would be if all their advertisers would study 
the art of writing advertisements on the School Board scale. 


A TRACTION ENGINE WITH BOOTS ON 


A Traction Engine with Boots. 
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A Ninety-year-old Billiard Table.— Billiard 
tables are not as a rule particularly long- 
lived articles. Occasionally, however, espe- 
cially in country inns, one comes across a 
table which dates back to the period of list 
cushions and iron beds. I gave here a picture of a somewhat 
remarkable billiard table which is still to be seen at a small country 
hotel in Bedfordshire. It was built two years before Waterloo by 
the well-known firm of Gillows, who are now rather more famous 


A BILLIARD TABLE NINETY YEARS OLD 


This table is still in use at a small country hotel in Bedfordshire 


for their furniture than their billiard tables. Considering that it has 
been just ninety years in use the table is in wonderfully good 
condition, the bed especially being far truer than is often the case 
with tables of much more modern date. 


Motors at the Durbar. — Masters of hounds were greatly 
exercised last year as to whether hunting men ought to motor to a 
meet. Now a question has arisen as to whether motors 
are to be permitted at the Delhi durbar next month. The 
motor is a pushful sort of vehicle and I should almost feel 
inclined to put my money on it when any question as to 
its exclusion arises. Why motor cars should be excluded 
from the durbar is not obvious at first blush. It appears, 
however, that the authorities are afraid that so many horses 
will be in Delhi at the time to whom the sight of a motor 
car is a novel experience that some accidents might occur. 
It seems rather late in the day to revive the old scare of 
motors terrifying horses, and I do not believe that the 
Viceroy will allow himself to be influenced by this antiquated 
superstition. 


The Blessed Word, ‘‘ Mesopotamia.”—I have just 
received Zhe Vid Eastern Telegraphic Social Code com- 
piled by Robert T. Atkinson and have found it extremely 
interesting. Here are some tit-bits from it :— 

Beabatuy—Birth of a boy; mother and child very well. 
Bellatrix—Birth of twins (both boys) ; all doing well. 
Eluendum—Pray accept heartiest congratulations on your marriage. 
Elueris—Strongly disapprove(s) of the marriage. 
Laqueabo—Matter has been placed in the hands of the police. 
Maledicens— Eton v. Harrow. Won by Harrow (cricket). 
Malignor—England v. Scotland. Won by England (football). 
Priapiscus—Has: have : been fatally wounded. 
How many a heart has not “Priapiscus” broken! Some 
words are to let. Among these are ‘‘Abagmentum.” By 
the way, I see no word for motor car. 


The Oxford Authentics.—It was originally intended that 
the Authentics should play All India at Delhi during the 
durbar festivities, but difficulties in the way of selecting an 
Indian team arose and a match against the Gentlemen of 
India was substituted for the original fixture. The Authentics 
during the durbar will be the guests of some regiments of the 
Viceroy’s escort. The Gentlemen of India, if they can 
collect a fully representative team, will be able to put into 
the field an eleven which will be absolutely first class. 
Among those likely to be selected are M. R. Jardine, the 
old Oxford-Middlesex player, Captain Greig, who has 
already scored 204 against the “Tics,” C. T. Studd, 
W. Troup, the old Gloucester captain, Nigel Bosworth Smith, 
K. O. Goldie, who played so well for Sussex last year, ard 
Captain Wigram. 
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Miss Irene Vanbrugh as an Aristocratic Robinson Crusoe. 


Lilis & Walery 


Miss Vanbrugh plays the part of Lady Mary Lasenby in Mr. Barrie’s play, The Admirable Crichton, at the Duke of York's. This is the costume she wears when 
cast on the desert island, and in it she woos her father’s butler, now turned master of the situation by force of character 
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GHEE EAGLE 


Martinique Survivors in London.—Two 
survivors of the Martinique disaster, Sister 
Mary of the Infant Jesus and Sister Margaret 
Mary of the congregration of Notre Dame 
Délivrande, Martinique, are staying at the 
convent of Notre Dame, Southwark. They are quite destitute, 
having lost everything in the disasters with which Martinique has 
been visited during the present year. Their one desire is to obtain 
funds for the resumption of their charitable work of tending orphans 
and educating negroes. As their convent is destroyed and Mar- 
tinique is almost deserted they desire to begin mission work in 
Jamaica under British auspices. The superior of the two sisters is 
Sister Mary, who was born in Martinique and is a French subject. 
Sister Margaret Mary is a British subject, having been born in 
St. Lucia. The mother superior of the convent of Notre Dame, 
118, St. George’s Road, Southwark, will be very grateful for any 
charitable donations which may be sent to her for the benefit of the 
sisters, who are anxious in this way to obtain funds for the resump- 
tion of their work as religious women devoted to the most sacred 
of all causes—the relief of the fatherless and afflicted. 


A Terrible Experi- 
ence.—Here is the story 
of the sisters’ experience 
in Martinique as taken 
down from one of them 
by an English nun :— 

On May 8 in the morning 
when the volcano erupted, 
sending out fire, ashes, stones, 
and mud, all the people living in 
Morne Rouge, where we were, 
rushed to the pilgrimage church 
to die near our Lord, for they 
had no hopes of escaping this 
terrible death. We nuns flew 
to our chapel and prayed 
earnestly that Almighty God 
would give us strength to 
support the suffocation to the 
end. After three-quarters ot 
an hour of agony we felt a 
calm in nature and we could 
breathe more easily; still we 
thought death was hanging 
over us and we ran to the 
pilgrimage church to receive 
our Lord for the last time on 
earth and resign ourselves to 
die. About an hour after we 
opened the doors of the church 
to see what had happened. 
Oh terrible sight! We shall 
never forget it. All the town 
of St. Pierre and surroundings 
were but a tremendous cloud 
of smoke ascending to the sky. 
How terrible it was to think 
that our priests, our sisters, 
our orphans, our relations, 
our friends, were all now burn- 
ing to ashes. Tears were run- 
ning down from the eyes of 
all, and in the meantime a 
prayer of thanksgiving was 
poured forth from the hearts 
of all those who had been 
saved from that terrible death. 
Day and night the church was 
crowded with all the inhabit- 
ants of Morne Rouge who 
stayed there to pray, for the 
fright was so great that they 
would not go back to their 
houses, and on the Friday 
morning nearly everyone left 
the place for the south part of 
the island which seemed safer. 
Some of our sisters went on 
foot, others in carts, and 
station by station they reached ; ? 
the south, where there are still twenty-six of our sisters homeless, living on the charity 
of kind-hearted people. ‘Di, 


G.P.O. Cyclists. — When Mr. Chamberlain first went to. the 
Colonial Office he astonished some of the old fogies by employing a 
staff of shorthand writers and typists. His son is following in his 
father’s footsteps and has turned his attention to the question of 
providing postmen with bicycles. At present sixteen G.P.O. tricycles 
are used in the metropolitan district for the collection and delivery of 
parcels, and there seems no reason why this system should not be 
extended to the delivery of letters in the outlying districts of country 
towns. In the postal arrangements of the future there is no doubt 
the motor will play an important part. Meanwhile it is something 
to know that there is a prospect of the authorities getting over their 
dislike of anything so novel as a postman on wheels. 


Survivors from Martinique. 


TWO NUNS FROM MARTINIQUE 
Now in London attempting to obtain funds to restore their schools for native children 
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A Chimpanzee that Cycles.—Performing 
monkeys are the rage.. There is a wonderful 
man-chimpanzee at the Aquarium (which, 
by the way, closes its career on the roth 
of next month), He was found on tle 
Congo River, is seven years old, stands 4 ft. high, and weighs. 
56 lb. If he lives, which is always an open question for 
chimpanzees are exceedingly delicate, he may reach the age of forty. 
He is marvellously intelligent and his instinct for imitation is very 
acute. Whatever he sees a person do (I may add he hates other 
monkeys) he immediately starts to do himself. For example, when 
he travels in the train he rises and wipes the window with a hand- 
kerchief so that he may 
enjoy the passing view ; 
and when he is taken to. 
the seaside he gets a 
bucket and spade like 
the children and makes. 
castles in the sand. He 
is curiously sensitive and 
sobs like a child when 
roughly spoken to. He 
is a most industrious. 
worker and his tricks on 
a tricycle are wonderful ; 
he can ride a machine in 
seven different ways. He 
dresses like a man, but 
distinctly dislikes the 
high hat, preferring a 
sailor. He lives on ba- 
nanas, milk, and cocoa, 


A Monkey that 
Loops the Loop.—At 
the Hippodrome 
M. Grais, who used to 
make a monkey play 
the jockey on the back 
of a donkey, has got 
some wonderful baboons. 
There is one that figures 
most dexterously as an 
acrobat, and there is a 
smaller monkey, Dia- 
voleno, which actually 
loops the loop on a 
bicycle. I do not know 
whether he really likes 
it, but he seems extra- 
ordinarily keen to start. 


Soldier and Foot- 
baller.—Captain H. C. 
Lowther, D.S.O., -who- 


has been selected for 
the © post of brigade- 
major under Sir John 
French at Aldershot, 
is one of the few first- 
class footballers in the 
service; I mean, of 
course, among the 
officers. Captain Low- 
ther, who is an old Car- 
thusian, has played for 
the Casuals, Middlesex,. 
and the army, and has 
been honorary secretary of the Army Football Association. In this 
capacity he ;has been of immense service to army football, and the 
keenness that so many soldiers nowadays display for the game is 
mainly due to Captain Lowther and his predecessor, Colonel Pulteney. 


Russell 


Many Happy Returns to—December 10: Lady Warwick, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, 1845. December 11: the Very Rev. G. G. 
Bradley, 1821; Sir Henry Bulwer, 1836. December 12: Lord 
Newtown-Butler, 1865; Sir William Coddington, 1830. Decem-- 
ber 13: Sir C. Mansfield Clarke, 1839; Lord Chesham, 1850; 
Sir Arthur Ellis, 1837; Mr. Peter Keary, 1865. December 14; 
Prince Albert of York, 1895; Right Hon W. St. John Brodrick, 
1856. December 15: Hon. Arthur Wellington Hood, 1839; Mr. 
Alfred East, A.R.A., 1849. December 16: Lord Craven, 1868 > 
Lord Lauderdale, 1840; Sir Nicholas Elphinstone, 1825. 
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A Marvellous Monkey at the Aquarium. 


Specially photographed for ‘‘ The Tatler" by Russell 


‘Consul’ is the name of the clever monkey now being shown at the Aquarium, and he is certainly as Napoleonic (as chimpanzees go) as the First Consul, for 
he goes through all sorts of tricks with great zest. He is very affectionate 
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“he appointment of 
Mr. J. B. Bury 

to the Professorship of 
History at Cambridge 
University in  succes- 
to Lord Acton 
means the winning of 
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a “dark horse,” for cee 
seven or eight able f 
candidates were known 
to be in the running, 
while Professor Bury’s 
name was not men- 
It will, how- 
provoke 


adverse criticism, for 
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tioned. 
ever, no 
Mr. Bury is a scholar 
who, although only 
forty years of age, pos- 
sesses a singularly wide range of knowledge. 
substantial reputation by his able editing of Gibbon, an editing that 
has quite eclipsed the work of earlier commentators. He has also 
written a history of Greece of real merit. Mr. Bury will feel no 
wrench in leaving Trinity College. Although a native of the north 
of Ireland he has none of that passionate devotion to the country 
that may be found outside the walls of Dublin’s University ; in fact, 


He has made his most 


he is known on one occasion to have burst into an eulogy of the 


sea. He loved it, he said, because it was the way out of Ireland. 


he dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club was as successful as 
any in the ten years record of that now world-wide institution. 
Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins took the chair and made a felicitous 
speech, striking the light note that should always pertain to after- 
dinner oratory. It was Anthony Hope’s business to toast the memory 
of Omar Khayyam, the Persian sage. Then it fell to Mr. Henry 
Newbolt, the vice-president, to toast the memory of Edward 
FitzGerald, and this the editor of the Monthly Review and the 
author of so many fine ballads achieved with great literary charm. 
Mr. Edward Clodd next proposed ‘“ The Visitors ” in many happy 
phrases, and a response on their behalf was made by Mr. James 
Bryce — who left the education controversy for the moment— 
Mr. Carruthers Gould, and Mr. Arthur Didsy in three of the best 
after-dinner speeches that I have ever heard. Other members 
present included Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Alfred East, Sir George 
Robertson, Major Arthur Griffiths, Mr, Louis N. Parker, Mr. Grant 
Richards, Professor Ray Lankester, and Mr. W. W. Jacobs; while 
the guests included Mr. Sydney Grundy, Mr. John Collier, Mr. Owen 
Seaman, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, and Professor Gardner. There was 
a menu by Mr. Gilbert James, which I give on the opposite page, 
and a poem by Mr. James Rhoades—a poem and a picture being 
two of the indispensable conditions of a club dinner. Mr. Arthur 
Ropes, otherwise ‘‘ Adrian Ross,” recited two poems to the immense 
gratification of the audience. One of them, an Omarian ode in praise 
of an Egyptian dining club, will appear in an early issue of THE 
TATLER ; the other, “The Balance of Power,” has already been 
published in this journal. 


“T*he Dorset County Chronicle of November 27 contains a most 

interesting note by Mr. Thomas Hardy on Mrs. Baxter of 
Florence, better known in literature as “ Leader Scott.” Mrs. Baxter 
was the daughter of William Barnes, the well-known author of 
Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. Mr. Barnes, who 
became rector of Winterborne Came in 1862, kept a school for 
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in Dor- 
Curiously 
enough the proprietor 


many years 
chester. 


of an inn in Bucking- 
hamshire which I 
affect for recreation 
was in his boyhood a 
pupil of Barnes and 
has interesting remini- 
scences of him. 
VOLVIE 
have to apologise 
to Mr. W. Alger- 
non Locker for calling 
him “ Arthur Locker.” 


THE NEW GIBBON—PUBLISHED BY THE METHUENS That error was per- 
Edited by the new Professor of History at Cambridge University haps pardonable as 
every old journalist 

had the name. of 


Mr. Arthur Locker frequently on his tongue in days gone by. 
Mr. Arthur Locker was for many years the much-esteemed editor of 
the Graphic newspaper; his son, Mr. W. Algernon Locker, is 
now the much-esteemed editor of the /7ésk Times. Yet a further 
error crept into a recent little paragraph, for I stated that the Daz/y 
Express of Dublin belongs to Lord Iveagh, whereas it belongs to 
Lord Ardilaun. Here, again, a London journalist may be forgiven, 
especially if he be associated with an illustrated paper. He 
receives a portrait of Lord Iveagh or of Lord Ardilaun from one 
of the many excellent Dublin photographers at least once a week, 
and therefore he is very apt to confuse the two brothers, 


ertain American papers have curious ideas of enterprise. One of 
them, for example, the Roycroft Press of East Aurora, New 
York, sends me a little reprint of Emerson’s Essay on Self-Reliance, 
sufficiently nicely got up, but not the type of book that I, witha 
handsome edition of Emerson’s works in my possession, in the 
least desire to add to my already overburdened library. With 
this book, however, the Roycroft Press sends an account for two 
dollars with a request for return if I do not desire to retain. I shall 
be happy to return the book when the publishers send the English 
stamps to cover the carriage. I mention the fact here simply as a 
protest against this method of doing business “on the other side.” 
There are too many redundant books printed in English for any one 
of us to desire the redundant books of the United States as well. 


n the Eastern Daily Press of Norwich I find some interesting 
statistics concerning marriages in Norfolk. It would seem that 
in this county out of 80,000 marriages in a decade in 36,000 cases the 
husband and wife were of the same age. There are, however, many 
cases ofa quite different character, there being one husband of seventy- 
five with a wife of twenty-five, and also a husband of twenty-five 
with a wife of seventy-five. Moreover, Norfolk boasts of 50 husbands 
of nineteen years of age and about 150 of twenty years of age. The 
youngest wives in the county are 2 of fifteen years of age, and 
of these I is married to a husband of nineteen. There are 4 
wives sixteen years old, 12 who are seventeen, and 58 who are 
eighteen, There are 730 wives under twenty-one years of age, of 
whom 63 already live apart from their husbands. Marriage, it 
would seem, is much more fatal to men than to women. In two 
cases out of every three the wife survives the husband, and the 
number of widows in the county is double the number of widowers. 
Of married people who reach old age the proportion of women is 
more than two to one. 
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Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow's tangle to the winds resign 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress—slender Minister of Wine 
—FitzGerald's ‘Omar Khayyam” 
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How to Spend Christmas Day.—It must 
be admitted that to a number of people 
Christmas Day is anything but a cheerful 
episode, even to those whose incomes will 
easily bear the strain of giving presents 
to everyone with whom they are remotely connected, from their 
barber to their great-grandmother. But whatever strain a man’s 
income may bear his temper is apt to give way when everyone 
he meets shakes his hand and hopes he will be cheerful and merry 
on Christmas Day when in point of fact, 
in London at all events, there is no pos- 
sible chance of making merry or becoming 
in the least degree cheerful except by dining 
at a restaurant, and one cannot stay for 
more than a couple of hours over dinner. 
Some people make it a rule to spend 
Christmas Day at a country house, an 
arrangement by which the servants chiefly 
profit, The man who shut himself up for a 
week during Christmas and refused to see 
anyone was doubtless a pessimist, but he 
might also have been a philosopher. 


Christmas Weather.—Of the weather 
we are likely to have at Christmas there 
have been formed a variety of hopes and 
conjectures. People who believe in the old 
adage that a green Christmas fills the 
churchyard are wishing for that type of 
Yuletide which is generally depicted on 
Christmas cards, consisting for the most part 
of a snowy landscape and a bunch of red 
berries somewhere in the background. The 
cold snap of a few weeks ago, which, by 
the way, was spoken of in some papers as 
the “coldest winter on record,” seems for 
the present to have exhausted nature’s 
cold storage depét. It seems likely that we 
shall have a muggy, drizzling Christmas, which would be quite in 
keeping with the weather allotted to us of late years at that season. 
After all, in London at all events, such weather is preferable 
to snow. 


Mr. Linley Sambourne's 
Impression of an Apolli- 
naris Rubber Stopper 


Beware of the Dog. 
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Effects of Frost.—We never nowadays 
have sufficiently severe winters in this 
country to see the wonderful effects of really 
severe frost. In Montreal a couple of winters 
ago during a fire the water thrown out of 
a fire engine became frozen and formed into a spiral arch of ice 
from the engne pump. ‘The Falls of Niagara, of course, never 
freeze, but the spray arising from the huge mass of falling water 
has frozen, forming a solid bridge of ice across the falls over 
which people can walk. In northern America the ice palaces are a 
wonderful sight ; these are formed during severe frosts and present 
the appearance of magnificent mansions glistening in the bright 
sunlight. 

An Appropriate Day. —‘Admiral Fawkes,” writes a correspondent, 
“is not quite our youngest admiral as some seem to imagine, neithcr 
is he of the lucky ones who reach the rank at an early age; but 
there are curious circumstances in his later career. H.s last step 
came as a New Year’s gift—on January I last year, the same day that 
the Prince of Wales was promoted to the same rank—and he first 
hoisted his flag on the Good Hofe on November 5. Either Admiral 
Fawkes is a decided humorist or the First Lord worked off a 
pantomime joke on his favourite private secretary.” 


The Miraculous Vault of St. Michan’s.—The most interesting 
place of pilgrimage in Dublin is St. Michan’s Church, where the 
organ is still to be seen upon which Handel is said to have composed 
his JZessiah. In the graveyard is the last resting place of Robert 
Emmet, and the vault at St. Michan’s provides a more gruesome 
thrill than the Morgue. The sexton lifts an iron door and descends 
a few rude steps carrying a light, without which the place would be 
pitch dark. You follow and find yourself in a narrow passage, from 
which cell-like recesses belonging to different families branch off. 
Whether it is owing to the extreme dryness of the surroundings or to 
some mysterious property of the place the process of decay has been 
arrested, and the features of persons dead for two centuries may be 
recognised from authentic poriraits. Here lie the brothers Sheares, 
who were executed for their share in the United Irish conspiracy, side 
by sde almost with the Earl of Leitrim who was murdered about 
thirty years ago. The earl’s ancestors for hundreds of years back 
rest in the same vault. Perhaps the strangest thing about the vault 
is the fact that, apart from the weird sensation, there is nothing 
offensive in the surroundings. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


jf regard to the great ball controversy one 

had been supposing that active warfare 
‘was over, since both sides had exhausted their 
ammunition in the shape of arguments. One 
had hoped that the issue would now be settled 
by a gradual process of attrition to the views 
of the majority and that this would be suffi- 
ciently developed by the month of May to 
enable the ruling body to pronounce definitely 
upon the question. 


xn now we hear from Mr. John L. Low 

that “the struggle is only in its first 
stage.” That gentleman seems to be entering 
on a sort of holy war with himself as Mahdi, 
or Mad Mullah, on behalf of the gutta-percha 
balls, and he is breathing dark 
hints—born doubtless of dire fore- 
bodings—that. all will not be by 
any means done with should the 
ruling body decide against stan- 
dardisation. Let St. Andrews 
tremble. We have always felt 
that she was practically invulner- 
able from without and that her 
fall when it came would be the 
work of someone within her walls. 


Gz it be that Mr. Low, himselt 

a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
and the rubber ball from America 
are the instruments by which 
under Providence her sins of 
omission and commission are to 
be expiated? Time will show. 
At present it is clear that there is 
trouble ahead. The professionals 
have thrown over the pronounce- 
ment of their president, the Prime 
Minister, and clamour for the 
blood of the rubber balls as the 
only means of preserving golf as‘a 
game of skill. This in itself is 
an act of disloyalty to the con- 
stituted authority which has 
decided that the question is not 
yet ripe for settlement, and it is 
sad to see Mr. Low welcoming 
these misguided men as recruits 
to his banner. 


"Ths attempt on the part of the 

professionals to prejudge the 
question and influence the ruling 
body appears to me somewhat 
impolitic in view of the fact that 
their association is dealing with 
men who represent the amateur 
world which supports them. 
Apart altogether from the merits 
of the question the professionals will be guilty 
of a grave error if they commit their excel- 
lent association to political conflict with those 
who are their patrons both individually or as 
an association. 


t would be a pity to see the world of golf 
rent by a schism like that which divides 
football. And yet there appears to be all the 
makings of a similar cataclysm in the present 
situation. Let us hope that winter, that cool 
counsellor, will bring wisdom, and that by 
the time the championships come round a 
modus vivendi agreeable to all parties may 
have been arrived at. We fear, however, 
that it isa war of extermination—a case of the 
survival of the fittest. 


ealing with the amateur status Mr. H. 
G. Hutchinson has some sensible re- 
marks in Golf Illustrated. Myr. Hutchinson 
confines himself to the hardships suffered by 
many young artisan players who are rated as 
professionals and debarred from playing in 
the amateur championships if they have 
carried clubs for hire within a period of five 
years. He points out that there are many 
young players of the front rank who are 
included in this category who are dbova-fide 
amateurs and play the game for the pure love 
of it. Mr. Hutchinson thinks the limitation 
of time between club-carrying and playing as 
an amateur might be shortened to allow these 
players to rate as amateurs earlier. 


MISS GENEVIEVE HECKER 
Lady champion of America, 1901-2 


M* Hutchinson sees no solution of the 

other difficulties of the amateur ques- 
tion, nor is there any except, as we have 
before suggested, the whole distinction between 
amateur and professional is dropped alto- 
gether. This seems a startling proposal at 
first sight, but on examination it will be found 
that it would work entirely for the gocd of 
sport. It involves no breaking down of the 
social distinctions, since the ballot boxes of 
clubs and individual se’ection would preserve 
the social s/a¢s guo perfectly intact. 


Sper itself would be cleansed of all doubtful 

characters, z.e., those whose position is 
made doubtful by the present definitions of 
amateur and professional. All semi-profes- 
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sionalism would cease to exist with the 
dropping of the definitions, and if a man 
made his living, or part of it, out of sport he 
would suffer whatever social stigma might 
attach to the kind and degree of his business 
connection with the sport. Why any stigma 
should attach to an honourable man for 
making a living out of a sport it is difficult 
to see, but it is clear as long as we havea 
distinction drawn between amateur and pro- 
fessional that a certain stigma will exist, and 
it is equally clear that it is quite impossible to 
draw an effective line between the two classes. 


n America the amateur definition is much 

more drastic than it is with us, and there 
are signs that it is being found 
unworkable. One or two players 
who were excluded by the defini- 
tion have been reinstated, and its 
full rigour is not enacted against 
anybody whose dona fides as an 
amateur player is obvious even 
although technically he may be 
a professional. 


here are also rumours of 
changes in the constitution 
of the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation. At present only members 
of associated and allied clubs are 
eligible to play for the American 
amateur championship, and as 
there are less than 200 of such 
clubs out of a total of 1,500 in the 
whole country it will readily be 
seen that the American amateur 
championship is a_ rather hole- 
and-corner affair. 


he open championship will be 

, played at Prestwick on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, June 10 
and II. 


he reason for the omission of 
etiquette from the amended 
code is given officially as due to 
the impossibility of enforcing its 
provisions. Seeing that the Rules 
Committee has included two of 
the old provisions in the rules this 
seems a poor reason for droppii g 
official sanction altogether from 
others quite as important. 


ies: Genevieve Hecker, who 

has won the women’s 
championship of America for the 
second year in succession, is a 
steady rather than a_ brilliant 
player. A feature of her game is her putting 
and quarter game. 


new golf club has been formed at Scar- 
borough under the auspices of the 
corporation. Lord Londesborough has been 
elected president and Mr, J. C. Rickett, M.P., 
Mr. Ernest Beckett, M.P., and the Mayor of 
Scarborough, vice-presidents. The course is 
situated close to the town and is reported on 
most favourably by Harry Vardon. 


ats amateur championship of 1903 will be 

held at Muirfield, East Lothian, the 
home green of the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers, from May 19-22. The 
international match will be played on the 
same green on the 23rd. 
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] observed that on the night of our visit 
the dainty ballet, 7 _/afan, was, like the 
now historical aunt, ‘still running.” A 
French gentleman, by the way, who was en- 
gaged in sounding the awful deeps of our 
language once explained to me that if the lady 
in question were still, how then could she 
be also running? I gave it up. It must be 
admitted, however, that /z/apan is quite the 
prettiest ballet the Alhambra has had for 
some time, so that it is not surprising to hear 
that the demand for the goods has been con- 
siderable. The only thing against a long run 
for a ballet as far as I can see is that it inter- 
feres with the pleasing illusion of youth that 
we associate with ladies of the ballet. When 
a lady has played a prominent part 
throughout a production of this kind it 
is impossible to overlook the fact that 
after a considerable run she must be at 
least as old as the ballet. And I under- 
stand that the ladies are not always 
prepared to admit even that much. 


A very dainty performance is given 

by a charming Hungarian lady 
named Zinka Panna. It seems a pity 
that such a romantic-looking young lady 
should have a name that sounds like a 
kitchen utensil, but I have no doubt that 
it means the right thing in Hungarian. 
Her first effort to amuse us was a 
struggle with something that looked 
like a concertina—though to be sure the 
instrument she p'ayed may have had a 
more classical name than one which is 
associated in many minds with East-end 
hilarity at Hampstead. I have seen the 
common and unromantic “ mouf organ ” 
labelled in shop windows as a portable 
organette. Zinka’s second effort was a 
most successful attempt to thwack music 
out of the dry bones of a piano as it were. 
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Golsworthy. 


Instead of playing on the keys with her taper 
fingers as do the accomplished young ladies 
in the suburbs Zinka has taken the hammers 
out of the instrument and with these she taps 
the wires. That last phrase, by the way, 
sounds like an attempt to steal telegraphic 
messages, but I trust that we shall not allow 
a grave and beautiful subject to be brought 
into cheap and heartless ridicule. 


ooke and Rothert are a lady and gentle- 
man in the funny business. The 
gentleman is Cooke and the lady is Rothert. 
From the above sentence it might have 
seemed otherwise, but I put the “lady” 
before the “ gentleman ” out of sheer gallantry. 
The funny part of the combination 
is unquestionably Cooke. He wears, 
to begin with, a frock coat care- 
fully thatched with straw from top 
to bottom, and in case that should 
not strike you as funny he draws your 
attention to the fact that the large yellow 
buttons are only. biscuits, which he calmly eats 
piecemeal to show that there is no deception. 
By way of adding to the hilarity of the occa- 
sion Miss Rothert steals up behind him and 
drops a lighted match down his neck. The 
spectacle of a fellow creature in temporary dis- 
comfort as the result of a little playful fun is 
always good for a laugh, and the audience 
roared its approval at the lovely joke. But 
the laughter increased several fold, and folded 
over again after that when Mr. Cooke, as it 
seemed, produced the match still alight from 
underneath the bottom of his waistcoat. 


t is surprising how easily we laugh in com- 
pany at things that we should hardly 
have the patience to tolerate at a private 
sitting. One of Mr. Cooke’s feats was per- 
formed with a coffee-pot having a wooden 
ladle stuck in its spout. Mr. Cooke’s idea 
was that he could jerk the coffee-pot upwards, 
thus throwing the ladle into the air. He 
would then try to catch it as it fell in the 
spout again right end up. 
The trick was so mani- 
festly impossible of fer- 
formance that we laughed 
at the idea of anyone 
attempting it. Every 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


now and again, however, Mr. Cooke would 
leave off in the middle of some other trick 
to have another frenzied go at the coffee- 
pot, and as the inevitable failure occurred we 
all shrieked at this amazing exhibition of mis- 
placed industry. When, however, Mr. Cooke,. 


| Wit) 


MISS 
tic 
HAWTHORNE 


after bracing himself solemnly together for a 
final effort, actually did catch the ladle right 
end up in the spout of the coffee-pot the 
audience seemed so taken aback that it did 
not know whether to laugh or to cry,so asa 
compromise it yelled itself hoarse, and Mr. 
Cooke bowed his grateful acknowledgments. 


M iss Lil Hawthorne is an attractive young 

lady in every way. She came on with 
a trayful of dolls and sang a little song 
urging the audience to step up and buy a 
dollie for the baby. There being no offers 
she very generously flung one or two 
small Japanese dolls among the audi- 
ence, accompanying the throw with the 
chorus of her song, ‘‘ Take it home and 
give it to the baby.” One of the dolls 
fell at the feet of a young couple sitting 
near me, and the gentleman broke out 
into quite a perspiration in his efforts 
to kick the thing under the seat in the 
trustful hope that nobody would notice: 
it. Several gentlemen in the gallery 
made touching appeals to have a doll 
thrown up to them, but after one or two 
really praiseworthy tries Miss Hawthorne: 
retired from the business in despair. 
As the rude boy once upon a time said 
in his essay on ‘Girls” at the school’ 
examination, “Gals is all right as far 
as that goes, but they can’t shy straight 
for nuts.” 
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The Paymaster-General.—The Duke of 
Marlborough, K.G., has been succeeded in 
the office of paymaster-general by Sir Savile 
B. Crossley, Bart. The appointment is an 
unpaid one, but it gives control of the impor- 
tant department whose headquarters are at 
the Pay Office in Whitehall. A great deal of 
the actual management, of course, depends on 
the assistant-paymaster-general, Mr. Charles 
J. Maude, whose salary is £1,100 a year. 
Like his predecessor the new paymaster- 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


clasps with his medal for South African 
service. He was with the Kimberley Relief 
Force, and amongst other engagements was 
present at Belmont, Enslin, Modder River, 
and Magersfontein. He is in his thirty- 
fourth year. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS AT WORK—SAPPERS 


general has been intimately associated with 
the army and has acquired a good deal of 
practical experience. He has been an officer 
in the 18th Battalion Imperial Yeomanry and 
is major in the Prince of Wales’s Own Norfolk 
Artillery, of which the King is honorary 
colonel and the commanding officer Vis- 
count Coke. Sir Savile is excellently adapted 
for the control of such a department. Heisa 
member of the family to whose energy Halifax 
owes so much. Crossley’s mills employ an 
enormous number of workpeople, and the 
Crossley influence has been and is very great 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


The First V.C. of the War.—Lieut.- 
Colonel W. N. Congreve, V.C., who has been 
selected by Field-Marshal the Duke of Con- 
naught for assistant military secretary and 
aide-de-camp on his staff of the 
3rd Army Corps, is a-Rifle Brigade 
officer, and in addition to being 
one of the youngest officers of his 
rank in the army has the distinc- 
tion of being the first winner of 
the Victoria Cross in the late war 
in South Africa. He is one of 


the Colenso batch of heroes. 
Colonel Congreve has _ served 
under Lord Roberts and Lord 


Kitchener and has received from 
them on more than one occasion 
tributes to his value as a soldier 
and a secretary, 


A Six-Barred Medal.— 
Another interesting staff appoint- 
ment is that of Major H. C. 
Lowther, D.S.O., of the Ist 
Battalion Scots Guards, who has 
been selected as a brigade-major 
in the 1st Army Corps. Major 
Lowther has no fewer than six 
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A Surveying Ship as Saviour.—H.M.S. 
Penguin, which picked up the survivors of 
the steamship, Z/igamite, from a raft after 
terrible sufferings, is one of the vessels of the 
Royal Navy which are set apart for surveying 
purposes. Sheisa screw ship of 1,130 tons 
and 7oo h.p., and with the Davt, a much 
smaller vessel, is employed on surveying ser- 
vice on the Australian station. Her work in 
connection with the wrecked liner recalls the 
awful stories of the old days of sailing ships 
and castaways. It is fit to be put side by side 
with the succour given by the cruisers, Pa//as 
and /ndefatigable, after the disasters in the 
West Indies. Curiously enough these acts of 
salvation were carried out by officers of the 
Royal Navy who have seen no active service— 
Captains F. L. Campbell andthe Hon. Walter 
G. Stopford and Commander J. W. Combe. 
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A traction engine trial 
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New Admiralty Methods.—It has fallen 
to the lot of Rear-Admiral W. H. May to 
inaugurate a system, the mere thought of 
which would have stupefied some of the 
Admiralty officials and naval officers of the 
past. He has finished hearing the statements 
of deputations from Portsmouth Dockyard 
employés—not merely written petitions but 
the actual verbal representations of the men 
themselves. Each class of workmen sent a 
spokesman, who explained to the admiral the 
concessions which the men feel they .ught to 
have. It will be some time before the official 
decision is known, and it will be interesting 
to see how it compares with Admiralty deter- 
minations based on written statements. Ad- 
miral May, who was promoted to flag rank 
not long ago, has had a wide and varied 
experience, but has particularly associated 
himself with the torpedo. He has invented a 
device for discharging that deadly weapon 
from on board ship, and has been assistant- 
director of torpedoes. He entered the navy 
in 1863 and was promoted lieutenant and 
commander from the royal yacht. He was 
aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria. 


Vanishing Naval Relics.—The time is 
rapidly approaching when our wooden walls 
and earliest ironclads will be relics indeed. 
The Victory herself will become only a show 
ship, while as for the beautiful little training 
brigs and hulks like the Cambridge, the Asia, 
the President, and the Duke of Wellington, 
there is a certainty of most of them becoming 
things of the past. Already there is much 
clamouring for the old wooden walls to be 
preserved. It is curious to see how little 
differentiation chere is between the ships. For 
example, there have been many appeals to 
preserve the Hzbernia, which has been for so 
long a familiar sight at Malta; but it is 
doubtful whether much effort would be made 
to save the Asza if the order went forth that 
she should be broken up. And yet from the 
historical and sentimental point of view the 
Hibernia has no history, while the As/a is 
the actu..l brave old structure which flew 
Codrington’s flag at Navarino in 1827 as 
commander-in-chief of the combined English, 
French, and Russian forces, our last great 
fight at sea with wooden walls. A very in- 
teresting relic is the wheel of our first ironclad, 
the Warrior. For many years the wheel had 
inscribed upon it in brass letters the words, 
“The Princess thanks the Fleet, 1863 ”—Queen 
Alexandra’s first message tothe navy. When 
the Queen came from Denmark to England 
for her marriage the Warrior was 
the principal ship of her escort. 


Military Composers.—Literary 
works by military men are com- 
mon enough, and admirable and 
valuable reading many of them 
make, too, but it is the exception 
for a soldier to appear as a com- 
poser. Occasionally, however, a 
man who combines verse-making 
and music-writing emerges from 
his purely professional surround- 
ings. Amongst this small band is 
Surgeon-Major A. E. Grant, who 
has written the words and music 
of a stirring song called “‘ Marching 
Home.” There is the very swing 
about the music which is needed 
for a composition like this, and 
already “Marching Home” has 
been sung in many public halls 
and played by numerous military 
bands with great success. 
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ow that the Education Bill has been carried through, as the 
French Revolution was to have been, by the free use of the 
guillotine, with great slaughter of amendments, we may perhaps 
begin to realise that there is such a thing as education, and that im- 
portant (for purposes of debate) as the religious difficulty is, especially 
in Parliament, children are not destined to be plied with contro- 
versial theology every day and all day by proselytising presbyters 
and propagandist priests. In fact, the ordinary subjects of secular 
instruction will occupy most of their time and what attention they 
can spare from their private concerns; and if they,cannot take in 
information which is of direct practical use to them, and can be 
tested by experiment forthwith, how much will they retain of 
creeds.and systems which are not of such immediate and obvious 


relation to life ? 


he immense obliviousness of the infant mind and the sublime 
carelessness of the average parent are reasons why the great 
religious education controversy has always bulked far larger in 
Parliament than in the country. Some of us are old enough to 
remember the heat generated over the first big Education Act 
which created School Boards. 
we were told that the measure would produce a complete revolu- 
tion in the State for good or for evil. We have had over thirty 
years of compulsory education, and are the effects so obvious ? 


The religious question raged furiously ; 


I was speaking to a German friend, no Anglophobe, about the 

bill, when he surprised me by declaring that the measure could 
do no good and littleharm. I asked him why. ‘ Because,” he said, 
“you have no body of trained teachers from State training colleges. 
You get your instructors at haphazard, and often they are young men 
from the very schools in which they have to teach. Ifyou want to 
educate the people you must first educate their teachers. If you do 
not train a proper body of teachers you may pass Education Bills till 
you are black in the face, but you will never be educated.” 


he German, however friendly, was doubtless too ready to paint 

a gloomy picture of the future of England. Germans may not 

go so far as to believe that wisdom will die with them, but at least 
they think that they are the only people with which learning can 
live. 
muddle through without one, and as we have got used to our 
lack of method, perhaps it suits us better than the complete machine 
Still, there is this truth; it is not what the 
master teaches so much as what he is that influences his pupils. 


They must have their system, just as we must generally 


of our neighbours. 


lf he is an impostor with only a pretence to scholarship, even though 
he may know far more than his boys will ever want, the keen eyes 
of the pupils will find him out. If his manners are bad his classes 


will copy while they contemn his faults. 


his is why it is well to have a distinguished man to teach even 
elementary subjects, if you can get him and he can teach at 
The teacher must be either the master or the servant of the 
pupils. If he is not to be the professor, familiar with every corner of 
his subject and able to satisfy all curiosity, he is a mere sort of 
tradesman supplying a cut-and-dried (very much dried) article from a 
wholesale establishment. 


all. 


f we do not have an expert (and they are few) we must try to get a 

gentleman. By this I merely mean a man in whom good 
manners are instinctive. There are such in all strata of society, 
whether we measure by wealth or position. But if they are too few 
let the pupils be under teachers taken from a different class than their 
own. Difference of social traditions is the best available substitute 
for absolute goodness of manners. Even a vulgar man can be 


trusted to discourage vulgarity which is not his own, 


chool-time is not meant for storing up in the lumber-room of the 
memory a whole Wardour Street shop of useless and obsolete 

facts or themes. If a boy is taught to think for himself and to 
behave himself, or even one of these, and also to obey orders given 
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by proper authority, he has learnt a great deal more than most 
scholars ever learn. And if he can think and behave, discipline is 
bound to come, for he will understand why he is to obey and will 
do so with due precision. 


T housht and manners are what we lack most obviously, and 

manners even more than thought. 
our cities are often sharp enough, not merely with the cunning of the 
streets, but with occasional flashes of intellect ; but they are malig- 
Their education serves them to read the halfpenny 
daily and the penny weekly and to apply their wider culture to 


The new generations of 


nantly rude. 


insulting all others not immediately dangerous. Policemen our small 
boys comment on from a discreet distance. But they rejoice in 
shoving past a lady and casually placing a grimy hand on a delicate 
silk. They comment with caustic wit on any peculiarities of her 
appearance. If she remonstrates they mimic her and escort her 
with jeers till a helmet heaves into sight, and should a woman 


slip in the muddy street and fall the children shout for glee. 


his spiteful insolence is the great danger of our State education 
so-called. The child of the lower classes, if so undemocratic a 

term may be allowed, is fostered in arrogance and impertinence to all 
Poverty, except the most crushing, only lends 
the keenness of envy to the wish to insult. 
therefore despised ; it is compulsory, and is therefore regarded as an 
injury. And this hateful compulsion to waste the hours that might 
be devoted to helping a parent to earn money or to playing in the 
streets is exercised by a body of local nobodies who come round and 
humbly sue for votes at certain intervals. What wonder if the 
parents hate the name of education and approve of the high-spirited 
truancy of their children? And if the latter’s delicate feelings are out- 
raged by corporal punishment, what wonder if the mother goes and 


but its parents. 
Schooling is free, and is 


assaults the offending master or mistress ? 


omething, perhaps, may be gained by having the educational 
authority no longer specially chosen for one purpose alone. 
The bigger and more powerful the body that governs education the 
better it will be for the discipline of schools ; but so long as the 
teachers, or a considerable number of them, know just enough to 
teach subjects mechanically, and do not know enough to discourage 
cockney pronunciation or intentional rudeness, there will be no 
proper education, though we pass Kenyon-Slaney amendments in- 
numerable, and even find out what they mean after we have passed 
them. 


Education, education !' 
Greatest engine of our time, 
Grinding down the growing nation 
Into one amorphous slime ! 


Education, let us bless it! 

Free as air are all its joys— 
Free as anything, unless it 

Be the language of the boys! 


Onward go Instruction’s banners, 
All can read and all can write, 

All acquire the knightly manners 
Of the Chapel that is White. 


All can shove aside the weaker, 
Split your ears with raucous cry, 
Mimic a reproving speaker, 
Teer a harmless passer-by. 
All can sneak of one another, 

All, when they deserve the cane, 
Howl, “Til go and tell my mother, 
And she'll give it you again!” 

Education, education, 
Teaches all the scholars now 
One improved pronunciation— 
A is i and o is ow. 


And our statesmen may be trusting 
That our record soon will run— 

That our customs are disgusting 
And of manners we have none. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The Head of the 
Keppels. — The Earl of 
Albemarle, whose photo- 
graph appears on_ this 
page, was born in 1858 
and succeeded to the title 
in 1894. He was _ for 
some time in the Scots 
Guards, and is nowa keen 
volunteer ; he served in 
South Africa as colonel 
of the City of London 
Imperial Volunteers. He 
is a grandnephew of Sir 
Harry Keppel, the father 
of the fleet. His brother, 
Mr. Derek Keppel, is 
equerry to the Prince of 
Wales. 


Royal Programme.— 
The King and Queen will 
spend Christmas at Sand- 
ringham according to the 
custom of many years; 
house party 
consist solely of their own 
descendants and the im- 
mediate suite. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales and 
their children will be at 
York Cottage and 
for the day. 
Princess Victoria will, of 
course, be with her 
parents. The Duke and 
Duchess of Fife and their 
daughters and Prince and 


their will 


will 


come in 


Princess Charles will be 
staying in the house. The 
suite will include Miss 
Knollys, Lord Knollys, 


Sir Dighton Probyn, Sir 
Charles Frederick and 
Lady Suffield. Last year, 
owing to the unexpected illness of the Queen, 
the royal party were detained in town at 
the last and spent Christmas at Marlborough 
House, an almost unique occurrence. 


Preparing for Christmas.—All through 
this month the ladies of the Royal Family, 
and especially Princess Victoria, assisted by 
Miss Knollys, will be engaged in choosing 
presents. Princess Victoria has constituted 
herself the fairy-godmother-aunt of the chil- 
dren, and especially to Prince Edward, who is 
devoted to ‘‘ Auntie Toria.” Heaps of articles 
are sent to Marlborough House by the royal 
warrant-holders and others who obtain per- 


Week by 
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mission. 


The goods are laid out on long 


tables so that they can be conveniently seen, 
and the members of the Royal Family walk 
round and choose what they want. Present- 
giving is a great institution with the Royal 
Family, and especially at Christmas-time. 
Formerly they used to receive presents from 
their subjects, and Queen Elizabeth got her 
first pair of silk stockings that way. Now 
this privilege is entirely limited to relations 
On the other 
hand, a good number of presents will arrive 


and very intimate friends. 
from foreign royalties, with whom the King 


and Queen are on intimate terms, and there 
will be animmense quantity from Denmark. 
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As for the toys they are 
always innumerable, and 
if it is possible for chil- 
dren to be surfeited with 
toys Prince Eddie and his 
brothers and sister will 
have a good chance of 
reaching that state. 


Princess Victoria.— 
Princess Victoria’s 
favourite poodle, Sam, 


will be expected to show 
off all his tricks for the 
amusement of the children 
at Christmas-time. He 
can beg, run errands, 
balance a biscuit on his 
nose, “die for his 
country”? without inquir- 
ing which country is 
meant. He alsoruns with 
a bicycle without getting 
in the 
often 

mistress when out on her 
wheel. Princess Victoria 
is a lady of great presence 
of mind and resource. An 
amusing instance of this 


and 


way, and has 


accompanied his 


—though not very credit- 
able to the other parties— 
was the occasion when she 
and Princess Marie of 
Greece were mobbed at 
Torquay by rude people 
who were anxious to stare 
at two princesses. Prin- 
cess Victoria put up her 
parasol and hid her face 
with it, telling Princess 
Marie to do the same. 


Bassano 


Heiress to a Peer- 
age.—Like Lady Aileen 
Roberts Miss Francis Wolseley is heiress to 
her father’s peerage in default of male heirs. 
Certainly if the remainder should come into 
effect she will be one of the most charming 
and gifted of our peeresses. She has a pretty 
taste and she shows this in the decoration not 
only of her own room but of the drawing- 
rooms which she has always taken under her 
especial care during the many migrations of 
the family. Moreover, she has done good 
solid work as honorary secretary to the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association. 
She was much liked by the late Queen, and 
one of her treasures is the autograph portrait 
given to her by her Majesty. 
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LADY KATHLEEN PILKINGTON 


Is the wife of Sir Thomas Pilkington, whom she married in 1895, and niece of the 


Earl of Desart 


A Lover of Bulldogs. — Lady Kathleen Pilkington, whose 
photograph I give on this page, was before her marriage Lady 
Kathleen Cuffe, the only child of the late Lord Desart, and she 
has inherited much of her father’s literary talent. She has a facile 
pen and has written much for the more serious magazines. In her 
girlish days she was chaperoned by Mrs. Bischoffsheim, the mother 
of her father’s second wife, and several balls were given in her 
honour. Her marriage took place in 1895 and she now spends most 
of her time at one or other of her husband’s country houses. She 
loves the country, dogs, horses, and hunting, rides well to hounds, 
and looks her best on horseback. Toy bulldogs are her special 
canine fancy, and she recently took two championships with her 
exhibits at the Aquarium show. Sir Thomas Pilkington is a 
typical sporting Yorkshire squire and a thorough sportsman. He 
is a wealthy man and has three fine places in the country, of 
which Chevet Park near Wakefield is his favourite dwelling. 


A Curious Coincidence.—Lady Annesley is the second wife of 
Earl Annesley, whom she married in 1892. By a curious coinci- 
dence both Lady Annesley and her husband’s mother had the same 
Christian and surnames, each of them being before her marriage 
Miss Priscilla Cecilia Moore, and to carry the coincidence further 
Lady Annesley is, like her mother-in-law, a second wife. She has 
two children—Lady Clare, born in 1893 and Lady Constance born 
in 1895. 

A Sporting Earl.—Early in the new year Lord Sefton has 
arranged a coursing match with the Duke of Leeds between their 
two well-known dogs, Lavender and Morar. The match will not 
be for stakes but will be a purely sporting affair. Lord Sefton 
comes from an ancient family whose trade for hundreds of years 
was that of fighting. The family name, Molyneux, which was 
originally De Molines, figures in all the great battles of English 
history. It was at the battle of Agincourt that Henry V. created 
Sir Richard Molyneux chief forester of the royal forest in West 
Derbyshire. At the battle of Flodden Field Sir William Molyneux 
captured two standards, which are now in the possession of Lord 
Sefton, who is, of course, a lineal descendant of that warrior. 


A Wealthy Dukedom.—The Duke of Sutherland ranks among 
the wealthiest of English peers and is, perhaps, more lavish in his 
expenditure and princely hospitality than any other personage of 
equally exalted rank. The rise of the Leveson-Gower family from 
the ranks of Yorkshire squiredom to their present exalted position in 
the peerage is remarkable in some ways. Many families have risen 
to great honour through attaining political distinction, others have 
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won titles and high position by success in the 
world of commerce, but neither of these things 
did the Leveson-Gowers do. We read that in 
1620 Sir Thomas Gower, the high sheriff of York- 
shire, married a great heiress, Ever since the 
Leveson-Gowers have followed the example of the 
high sheriff; for centuries the brides of the 
Leveson-Gowers have brought with them great 
riches, so that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Leveson-Gowers were one of the 
wealthiest families in this country; and in 1833, 
when Lord Stafford was created a duke, it is 
probable that he became the wealthiest duke in 
the peerage. 


Farewell Parties.—A number of well-known 
personages have been entertaining preparatory to 
the general exodus to India for the durbar. The 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough last week had 
a big shooting party at Blenheim, at which the 
sport was particularly good. Among the guests 
was Mr. Woodward, the secretary to the American 
Embassy, who is a good sportsman and an excel- 
lent shot. Farewell parties have also been given 
by the Duke and Duchess of Portland and Lord 
and Lady Lansdowne. The Duke of Connaught, 
who is already on his way to India, is going out 
as a private individual and not as a representative 
of royalty. 


Miss Alice de Rothschild as a Gardener.—The 
beauty ofthe gardens at Waddesdon Manor, which 
are famed for their splendour and exquisite taste, 
is mainly due to the practical knowledge possessed 
by Miss de Rothschild in all matters relating to gardening. Un- 
limited wealth will always purchase the rarest blooms and choicest 
plants, but it requires a real love of nature and a natural taste for 
the beautiful to plan and arrange such gardens as are to be seen at 
Waddesdon Manor. Miss de Rothschild makes the cultivation of 
roses a speciality. There isa garden at Waddesdon wholly devoted 
to the cultivation of roses, where every colour and rare variety of 
these lovely 
flowers are to 
be seen at 
their very 
best. The 
hot-houses at 
Waddes don 
Manor are a 
wonderful 
sight. In 
them there is 
to be seen 
the most 
marvellous 
exotic plants, 
many of 
them very 
valuable. 


Langfier 


Lafayette 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNESLEY 
And her little daughter, Constance 
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An American Peeress.— The beautiful 
Countess of Essex, who has been recently in 
town, is one of the most charming of the 
American ladies who have entered our peerage 
by marriage. She was zée Miss Adela Grant, 
the daughter of the late Mr. Beach Grant of 
New York, and of Mrs. Beach Grant, the 
favourite niece of Colonel Tom Scott, the 
Pennsylvania millionaire. Lady Essex is of 
the classical order of beauty, her features being 
slightly aquiline. She has two little daughters, 
the eldest of whom, Lady Iris de Vere Capell, 
who strongly resembles her mother, is about 
seven years old. She is Lord Essex’s second 
wife, the first having been a sister of the 
Duchess of Beaufort. She is fond of racing 
and may be seen at Newmarket. 
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Duke and Duchess of Fife.—The Duke 
and Duchess of Fife and their daughters will 
spend the interval between now and Christmas 
at Brighton at their house at Kemp Town. 
The air is supposed to be good for their 
daughters, and as the house has the right of 
entry into the Sussex Square garden the 
children can exercise without being exposed 
to any undue attention. The children are now 
growing tall girls, Lady Alexandra, the eldest, 
will be twelve next May, and Lady Maud, the 
younger, will be ten in April. . 


THE TATLER 


Lady of Latimer. — Lord and Lady 
Chesham are staying near Wansford for 
the hunting season. Lady Chesham is a 
daughter of the late Duke of Westminstcr 
and a sister of the Marchioness of Ormonde, 
whom she resembles much in persenal ap- 
pearance and good looks. By an odd matri- 
monial happening she is sister-in-law to her 
own stepmother, for the duke’s second wife 
and widow is Lord Chesham’s sister. Lady 
Chesham has great taste, and she has shown 
it by her arrangement of the drawing-rooms 
at Latimer. It is interesting to remember 
that Charles I. stayed at Latimer when he 
was being carried about by the Parliamentary 
army and when Christiana Countess of 
Devonshire was mistress of the place. 


MISS DULCIE PLOWDEN 


Thomson 


Is the daughter of Mr. Chichele Plowden and cousin of the Countess of Lytton 
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A Croquet Lover. —Lady Falmouth, whose 
portrait appears on this page, is the wife of 
Lord Falmouth, whom she married nearly 
sixteen years ago, a fact which is very hard to 
believe. She was Miss Kathleen Douglas 
Pennant, daughter of the late Lord Penrhyn. 
Lord Falmouth is a noted sportsman, although 
he has not quite inherited the great luck of his 
father who won the Derby twice, and a mem- 
ber of the Jockey Club. His wife also takes 
a great interest in all things pertaining to 
the turf and may be seen at most important 
race meetings always perfectly dressed. But 
her favourite amusement is skating, and she 
performs the most graceful figures on the ice 
at Niagara and Prince’s. She has adopted 
the croquet craze and plays with unerring 
accuracy. Lord and Lady Falmouth enter- 
tained the King in the early part of the 
year at Tregothnan, their beautiful place in 
Cornwall. 


A Clever Repartee. 
Lady Reay was a 
w.dow when she mar- 
ried Lord Reay a year 
after his succession 
and in the year of his 
naturalisation. She is 
essentially a cultured 
lady. Her drawing- 
room has somewhat of 
the atmosphere of the 
salons that are gone, 
at the same time it is 
always bright and gay. 
No one appreciates a 
good anecdote well told 
more than the hostess, 
and she can tell them 


herself. Also she is 
quick at repartee. 
One of her mots to 


Lord Beaconsfield is 
worth repeating. Some 
musical and esthetic 
person was rhapso- 
dising about the name 
of Carolside (Lord 
Reay’s place) and the 
caressing language so 
plainly spoken by the 
leader.  ‘' Yes,” said 
Lady . Reay, ‘our 
leader is not like the 
Lieder ohne Worte.” 


Lady Anglesey.— 
The custom for a bride- 
groom to bestow a gift upon his bride is an 
ancient and nowadays a rather costly one, but 
it is doubtful if a bride often receives such a 
costly present as did Lady Anglesey when she 
married her cousin a few years ago. The 
Marquis of Anglesey, who was then, of course, 
Lord Uxbridge, presented his bride with an 
emerald tiara and necklace that cost a fabulous 
sum of money; so valuable, indeed, was the 
present that one paper described the gift as 
‘a pleasant eccentricity”? on the part of the 
bridegroom. Lord Anglesey is the 5th marquis. 
The Ist marquis was a very distinguished 
soldier and earned his marquisate by his 
services in the field at Waterloo. 


Countess Bathurst.—Lady Bathurst was 
the pretty daughter of Lord and Lady Glenesk. 
She was zée Miss Borthwick and has the 
pretty Christian name of Lilias. She may 
be said to have been brought up in the 
atmosphere of the court; for many years her 
father rented first Invercauld and then Birk- 
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hall, and the late Queen favoured him and 
his wife with-a good deal of friendship. As 
quite a young girl Miss Lilias Borthwick was 
commanded to dine at Balmoral. Her wed- 
ding was a very pretty affair. Since then she 
and her husband have lived principally at 
Cirencester House, their seat in Gloucester- 
shire. They have a pretty little girl, Lady 
Muriel Bathurst, who was present at the 
coronation in a white frock and a wreath of 
daisies. 


A Friend to Charity. —Lady Windsor takes 
the deepest interest in her husband’s new 
work as Commissioner of the Board of Works. 


LADY FALMOUTH 


Is the wife of Lord Falmouth, whom she married in 1886, and daughter of Lord Penrhyn 


Lady Windsor is exceedingly handsome and 
has inherited her beauty from her mother, an 
Austrian belle, #ée Countess Walpurga de 
Hohenthal, who married that genial diplo- 
matist, the late Sir Augustus Paget. Lady 
Windsor has done much in the cause of 
charity. She has always been ready to lend 
her house in Park Street for bazaars and 
other functions intended to raise money 
for charitable purposes, and she contributes 
largely herself. One of her guests at Hewell 
Grange was the late Shah, who conducted 
himself with his usual eccentricity and for a 
wonder was rather impressed. 


A Fair Musician.—Lady Maud Warrender, 
whose name has appeared recently in many 
of the principal house parties, is always in 
great request, first because she is witty, pretty, 
and charming, and secondly because she is an 
accomplished and good-natured musician. 
Her marriage was quite a love affair. When 
they married her husband was the second 
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son of the late Sir George Warrender, and 
they spent their honeymoon in China, where 
Captain Warrender was stationed. Then his 
brother died prematurely and his father 
followed soon after, and so the second son 
is now Sir George. Lady Maud has lovely 
pearls and exquisite taste in dress. She is a 
great favourite of the King and Queen. Lady 
Mar and Kellie is her sister. 


Lady Henry Cavendish-Bentinck.—Lady 
Henry Cavendish-Bentinck is one of the 
beauties of the Court. She has been deeply 
interested in the various funds raised at 
different times for the war—which is natural 
seeing that her husband and his two brothers 
were serving there. She is very fond of music, 
and in the season may often be seen at the 
Opera blazing with a magnificent diamond 
tiara. She is the daughter of the late Earl 
of Bective, who died 
prematurely, eldest son 
of the late Marquis of 
Headfort. From her 
grandmother, that Lord 
Headfort’s first wife, 
she inherited Underley 
Hall and a consider- 
able property. When 
she came out she was 
the belle of her year. 


A Huntsman’s 
Wife.—Lord and Lady 
Delamere are going to 
spend the winter in 
Africa in search of big 
game. Lord Delamere 
has taken part in 
several similar expedi- 
tions in that country 
already with signal 
success. Lady Dela- 
mere was wée Lady 
Florence Cole, one of 
the pretty daughters of 
the Earl of Ennis- 
killen. She got her 
Christian name from 
her aunt, the Countess 
of Erne, but it is sup- 
posed that the name 
originally became 
popular in the family 
from Florence Court, 
the family seat. The 
wedding was the sen- 
sation of 1899 and was 
attended by a numerous and distinguished 
audience, for the two families are connected 
by marriage with many of the leading houses 
in the kingdom. 


Langfier 


A Patroness of Cats.—The domestic cat 
has no more ardent champion than the 
Duchess of Bedford. Cats have often 
turbulent and troubled lives, and find it hard 
work to live at all sometimes, especially when 
their owners go out of town and leave the 
unhappy cat to look after herself. The 
Duchess of Bedford is the president of the 
National Cat Club, which was formed for 
the purpose of making pussy’s life as easy 
and as happy as possible. The duchess is 
also a patroness of Mrs. Gordon’s home for 
lost and stray cats. At Woburn there stands 
over a very small grave a plain white stone 
tablet with the simple legend, “ Tommy,” en- 
graved on it. This little tombstone marks the 
resting place of a beautiful Persian cat which 
was once the pet of her Grace of Bedford. 
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A Keen Motorist.—Lady Dickson-Poynder, 
whose portrait appears on this page, is the 
wife of Sir John Dickson-Poynder, whom she 
married some six years ago. Sir John is a 
keen soldier and served on Lord Methuen’s 
staff in South Africa, where he gained his 
D.S.O., and in accordance with the fitness of 
things his wife comes of a famous fighting 
stock, for she was Miss Dundas, a niece of 
Lord Napier of Magdala. Sir John has for 
some time been a prominent member of the 
London County Council and has done much 
useful work, especially in connection with 
questions of traction and locomotion, upon 
which he has most advanced and enlightened 
ideas. Naturally, therefore, both he and his 
wife are ardent motorists. They have three 
cars, and Lady Dickson-Poynder, who is an 
expert chauffeuse, may often be seen driving 
her own automobile in the lanes round Cor- 
sham accompanied by her little daughter. 
Hartham Park, the home o: the Dickson- 
Poynders, is a beautiful house with extensive 
grounds, anda garden which is Lady Dickson- 
Poynder’s especial joy and pride. There is 
also a golf course in the park. 


The New House.—The premises of the 
A.C.G.B.I. in Piccadilly are at length fully 
open for the reception of members after the 
complete redecoration and _ considerable 
structural alteration which 
was ‘necessary to adapt a 
private residence for the pur- 
pose. A great deal of 
patience has been required of 
members, who have been 
practically without their club 
for many months past, but 
they will feel amply repaid by 
the beauty and comfort of 
the accommodation as they 
find it now. On the ground 
floor is the grill-room under 
the superintendence of an 
excellent chef, and the plain 
English fare is decidedly a 
relief after the pretentious 
and dissatisfying efforts the 
diner-out so commonly meets. 
On the first floor the smoking- 
room runs right through the 
house from back to front, 
with plenty of ordinary and’ 
technical newspapers. On 
the floor above are the bil- 
liard, committee, aad card 
rooms, while higher still there 
are bedrooms overlooking the 
Green Park, which will be 
a convenience to country 
members and, it is hoped, promote friendly 
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intercourse between provincial and town 
motorists. 
Further Extension.— The club with 


characteristic energy is no sooner done with 
the arrangement of its headquarters than it 
begins the task of getting better offices and 
a bigger garage. For these purposes the 
Mayfair stables, a stone’s throw from the 
house, have been taken. Let us hope that 
in its young enthusiasm and_ unhesitating 
faith it is not venturing too much. Probably 
so far as storage for members’ vehicles goes 
the new move is almost a necessity, and it is 


Who is a keen 


equally certain that with its present volume 
of business the secretarial and other depart- 
ments are inconveniently cramped ; but is it 
not possible that in a few years much of this 
business will have ceased to exist? In the 
early st ges of growth the club is very rightly 
trying to exercise a motherly protection over 
the entire automobile sport and industry, and 
both owe a great deal to its fostering care. 
But the industry is every day gaining strength 
and must quickly arrive at such independence 
that it will cast off parental icontrol; while 
as to the sport it is evident that races and 
trials are in the main supported by the trade 
and are kept up in 
order to improve 
the motor car, and, 
therefore, when a 
vehicle has been 
produced really 
suitable for general 
use and the manu- 
facture has settled 
down only very few 
competitors and still 
fewer events will 
remain. The club 
may then find itself 
with its children out 
in the world and an 
awkward amount of 


LADY DICKSON-POYNDER 


vacant space in the old home. My own view 
is that the club should aim at dropping its 
relations with the trade whenever it can 
properly do so—certainly before the trade 
breaks them off; and I should be sorry to 
see it incur liabilities now which might here- 
after be burdensome. 


Royal Prerogative.—Etiquette prescribes 
that a court carriage may not be passed, and 
the other day Archduke Otto while driving in 
Vienna was overtaken and passed by a motor 
car. The driver was placed under arrest for 
twenty-four hours. A very proper speed limit 
this, I say. 
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motorist, is the wife of Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Bart. 


All’s Well that End’s Well.—Mrs. Hart- 
ridge has been recruiting for some time at 
Southsea and I am delighted to hear is pretty 
nearly recovered from the accident in which 
she charged a car on the Portsmouth road. 


Gordon-Bennett Cars.—The Napier firm 
has been selected by the A.C.G.B.I. to repre- 
sent them with two carriages in the inter- 
national race, and for the third place in the 
team there is to be a competition. There is 
no precedent in this for the future, but prac- 
tically there is no other manufacturer who 
could be looked to at the present time. It is 
to be wished that some one 
or more may produce a 
suitable machine by the date 
fixed, though British makers 
have naturally for the most 
part given little attention 
to purely speed machines. 
Further attempts are being 
made to discover a course in 
Ireland to which the French 
club would agree. Irishmen 
are keen about it. By the 
way, the authorities have 
barred the stretch of road 


selected by the French 
motorists for kilometre 
records. 


Local Clubs.—The dis- 
trict centres of the parent 
club are growing in import- 
ance and the affiliation rules 
are to be revised. A branch 
has recently been formed at 
Taunton and the first run 
was to Burnham. There 
were but few starters, how- 
ever, owing to. the bad 
weather, the following being 
present : Mr. T. Goldsworthy 
Crump, a veteran cyclist and 
driving a motor tricycle, Mr. 
W. Norman, Mr. N. S. W. 
Beach, Miss Daisy Beach, 
and a friend. The Sheffield 
District Club, too, has just 
had its inaugural run, the 
destination being Worksop ; 
thirty-five cars turned out. 
Mr. B. H. Foster, the presi- 
dent, led the way as far as 
Darnall, after which no 
regular order was attempted. 


Lafayette, 


Mountain Climbing. — 
Count Schoenhorn is said to 
have driven his car to the 
summit of Mount Vesuvius. 
He is evidently a careful man, for he was two 
hours in descending though he went up in 
one and a half. 


A Medical Motorist. — Dr. Prichard 
Roberts has proved to himself, and I should 
think to all doubters, that for daily routine 
work the automobile is advantageous and 
sufficiently reliable. He has now covered 
over 44,000 miles on his professional rounds 
in the vicinity of St. Albans. The doctor says 
he had not the least doubt about the saving 
over horses, and as he used them for fifteen 
years before motors were allowed in this 
country he has data for comparison, 
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Miss Billie Burke. a new American Player. 


Histed 


Miss Billie Burke is an American, She is just seventeen, and made her début in Vienna last winter, afterwards touring the Continent and appearing in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. On coming to London she appeared at the Pavilion 
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Miss Gertie Millar in “The Toreador” at the Gaiety Theatre. 


wy 
a. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Gertie Millar is one of the most charming ot the recent newcomers to the Gaiety. She has made a great hit by singing Mr. Lionel Monckton’s 
ditty, ‘‘ Keep off the Grass” 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


D. R. BEDELL-SIVRIGHT 


The captain of the Cambridge Football Fifteen 


Oxford v. Cambridge.—-If the Cambridge 
fifteen should have a surprise in store for us in 
the ’varsity match next Saturday in the shape 
of a victory it will by common consent be 
mainly the work of their forwards. In this 
department they have in D. R. Bedell- 


October, 1899, he got into the Oxford fifteen 
at once. His first experience of the great 
match at Queen’s Club was unfortunate as he 
was a member of the Oxford team completely 
routed by Cambridge on December 13, 1899. 
That failure has, however, been more than 
atoned for by the easy victories of Oxford the 
last two years. As a leader in the scrum 
Grellet has done more than good work for his 
university. 


Swansea’s Overthrow.—Up to the end of 
last month four clubs in the front rank of Rugby 
Union football had got successfully through 
the first two months of the season with only 
one defeat. Swansea held an unbeaten record 
up to November 22, when Devonport Albion, 
who like Leicester have only lost one match, 
beat them fair and square. Oddly enough 
the same afternoon that witnessed Swansea’s 
overthrow saw another victorious march 
interrupted. In this case the victim was the 
Halifax Club of the Northern Union, which 
went under for the first time this season on 
November 22 when they were outplayed by 
Salford. Of Rugby clubs not strictly in the 
front rank Brighton had an excellent record 


R. C. GRELLET 


The captain of the Oxford Football Fifteen 


Ranji and Sussex.—Afropos of Ranji’s 
rumoured retirement from the Sussex eleven, 
to which allusion was made in THE TATLER 
last week, the Athletic News makes some 
caustic remarks. ‘‘It is gratifying,” it says, 
“to know that K. S. Ranjitsinhji has not 


A try that failed 


LONDON AND 


Sivright, who captains them for the second 
year in succession, a player of quite the 
front rank if as a tactician not the equal 
of his predecessor, J. Daniell. Born at 
North Queensferry near Edinburgh in 
December, 1880, he was captain of the Fettes 
College fifteen in 1898. This will be his 
fourth ’varsity match, as he obtained his 
Rugby blue first in 1899. He won his inter- 
national cap in 1900 and played for Scotland 
in the following year, with every prospect 
on the form he has shown so far of being one 
of the earliest choices for the Scots fifteen 
this winter. A sterling ‘type of a Scots 
forward he is as good in the loose as in the 
scrum, being an excellent dribbler. ‘“ Darkie,” 
as he is familiarly known to his friends, is a 
very popular personality among Rugger foot- 
ballers on both sides of the Tweed. 


A Fortunate Captain.—The captain of 
the Oxford fifteen, R. C. Grellet, has a more 
pleasant recollection of inter-university foot- 
ball than the skipper of the light blues. He 
has been on the winning side at two of the 
three matches in which he has so far taken 
part. Coming up as a freshman from Bedford 
Grammar School to Hertford College in 


A throw in by Lonaon 


THE 'VARSITIES v. 
up to the end of last month. The London 
Devonians won by the one score of the match 
(a goal), otherwise the Brighton club has not 
lost once this winter. Its record in points up 
to the end of November was 159 for and 19 
against. 


REST OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


forsaken Sussex. He has recently declared, 
‘I play for Sussex as long as they will want 
me.’ It does not follow because he is wintering 
in Yorkshire that he is qualifying for the 
champions. In that county they brecd 
cricketers.” 


A LADIES’ 
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A Link with the Past.—The death of 
George Anderson, the old Yorkshire cricketer, 
removes one of the few links between modern 
cricket and cricket in the pre-Grace days. Of 
the original All England eleven 
Anderson and Caffyn had for many 
years been the sole survivors, and 
now Caffyn alone remains. When 
I was in Yorkshire a couple of 
years ago I made my way to Bedale 
and had a delightful cricket chat 
with Anderson. The old man 
seemed in very comfortable circum- 
stances and was always ready to 
welcome any stranger who had a 
love of cricket to recommend him. 
Anderson was in his young days 
a great hitter, and in a match 
at the Oval in an innings of 60 
or thereabouts made an 8, a 6, a 
5, and four 4’s, a feat which, when 
the short time and innings lasted 
is taken into consideration, must be 
a record in its way. 


Varsity Soccer.—As both the 
Oxford and Cambridge ’Soccer 
teams played Clapton on successive 
Saturdays, it ought to be possible 
to make some sort of an estimate 
of their comparative strength, but 
cross-lines of this sort are quite 
deceptive in both football and cricket as 
Somerset and Yorkshire know. Oxford beat 
‘Clapton and Cambridge went down by 
2 goals to 1, but I should be very sorry 
to back Oxford to beat Cambridge next 
February on the strength of this performance. 
As a matter of fact I believe that Clapton are 
stronger than either of the universities, and in 
a series of a dozen games the North London 
‘club would probably win a majority of 2 to I. 


The Corinthians and Clapton.—With the 
possible exception of the Corinthians Clapton 
are certainly the strongest amateur club in 
or around London, and if a match could 
be arranged at Queen’s between these two 
‘clubs the spectators would assuredly be pro- 
vided with a game worth paying Is. to see. 
Tradition, I know, counts a good deal with 
the Corinthians, but in the last few years the 
famous amateur combination have somewhat 
freed themselves from their original restrictions, 
and there seem no insuperable difficulties in 
the way of the match I suggest. Up to four 
or five years ago it was a point of honour with 
the Corinthians to select—for their London 
programme—only clubs in the first division of 
the League, and of course Queen’s Park, while 
the word cup tie could not even be whispered. 
But the cup tie prohibition was removed for 
the Sheriff's Shield, and Southern League 
clubs are now invited to Queen’s Club, and 
no dire results have followed. 


Corinthians v. London.—The match be- 
tween London and the Corinthians was a kick- 
and-rush affair, in which during the first half 
London rushed a little more vigorously and 


THE DANGERS OF STEEPLECHASING 
The results of a fall at Kempton Park 


kicked a little more accurately than the Corin- 
thians, with the result that they crossed over a 
goal to the good. The Corinthians showed 
something of their true form in the second 


i eATRIO eke 


of T. S. Fox, London’s left back. Corbett, 

single-handed, ran right through the defence 

two or three times, but this is only what the 

spectators expect. Indeed, they seem to con- 
sider that he is off colour if every 
run through of his does not end in 
a goal from his own boot. 


C. B. Fry as a League Player. 
—Many people were, I imagine, 
surprised to learn last week that 
C. B. Fry was one of Notts County's 
retained players. The facts of the 
matter are these. Some eight 
years ago William Gunn induced 
Fry to sign an amateur form, and 
although Fry never appeared for 
Notts County and had _ probably 
forgotten all about the matter his 
name had never been left off the 
list. Only last season he was asked 
to play for Sunderland, and as he 
does not wish to be fettered in any 
way he applied to Notts the other 
day for a free transfer which, of 
course, was granted him at once. 


The Dunn Cup.—The old boys’ 
clubs are showing their affection for 
poor Arthur Dunn in the most prac- 
tical manner in the way they are 
turning out for the competition 
known as the Dunn Cup, a 
memorial to one of the finest players and 
sportsmen who ever kicked a football. In- 
cidentally, however, the competition raises 
a point of some interest. It has been 


THE FIELD GAME AT ETON—‘ PEELING” 


half and in the end won easily enough. It 
was, however, an exceedingly dull game, its 
most remarkable features being the clever- 
ness and agility of Wreford-Brown, who is 

evidently not within 


measurable dis- 
tance of the old 
crock stage, and 


the admirable play 


rr GRR a. cr, Somers 
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FOR THE FRAY 


decided to eliminate the penalty kick in 
all matches for the cup, but I understand that 
the Association had not been consulted before 
this arrangement was made, and it is possible 
that they will regard this as a dangerous 
departure. No one for a moment supposes 
that any of the players taking part in the 
competition are likely to commit a wilful foul 
within the penalty radius, but when one 
remembers that a penalty kick has bcen 
awarded in the ’varsity match and that so 
scrupulously fair a player as W. J. Oakley 
was once the unwitting cause of a penalty 
kick, it seems absurd to argue that the penalty 
kick is intended to be a rod in pickle solely 
for the evil doings of professionals. The 
fairest back in the world in his endeavour to 
get the ball from a forward close to goal 
may occasionally trip him quite accidentally, 
but is the forward to be deprived of a 
probable goal owing to this accident ? 
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IN THE FIELD WITH GUN AND DOG. 


Grouse Shooting.—In another few days the grouse-shooter must 
give up his much-loved sport. At one time grouse shooting was the 
most fashionable of any sport with the gun in this country, but 
although still largely favoured by some of our keenest shots as a 
fashion it has declined. The reasons are not far to seek. The huge 


rise in moorland rentals coupled with the simultaneous fall in English 
Five-and-twenty years 


agricultural values are mainly responsible. 


DROPPING TO WING 


ago all the moors were rented by owners of land in England who 
drew their incomes from farm lands. But nowadays the average 
“country gentleman” cannot afford such a luxury. Most of the 
grouse moors now are leased by successful stockbrokers, tradesmen, 
and xouveaux riches, who do not mind the expense so long as they 
enjoy a good autumn holiday. The average English landowner has 
taken to shooting pheasants, which he finds much cheaper and 
equally satisfactory from a sporting point of view. 


The Passing Grouse Season.—The grouse-shooting season on the 
whole has not been a very successful one despite reports of some excep- 
tional bags. So far as Scotland is concerned it certainly has not 
been up to past form. Bad weather throughout the breeding season 
and the prevalence of disease are mainly responsible. Large tracts 
of country in Perthshire and Forfarshire were entirely destitute of 
grouse. On the English grouse moors some records were made in 
places where hitherto sport had been nothing remarkable, notably at 
Wensleydale, Lord Bolton’s shoot, where a bag of 815 brace was 
obtained, and at Askrigg, where Mr. R. C. Vyner and friends 
accounted for 7463 brace on the first two days driving. In Wales, 
however, bags have been much above the average, on the Ruabon 
moors in a six days shoot a bag of 1,856 brace of grouse being 
taken. 


-An Old Discussion.—As usual at the finish of the grouse 
season controversy prevails as to whether the best sport is obtained 
by shooting over dogs or driving. As a matter of fact more dogs 
were used on the Scotch moors this season than have been seen for 
the last ten years, and this should go far to settle the vexed question. 
Further, a study of the returns to hand, published in the sporting 
papers, will show that all the good bags that were made in Scotland 
were obtained by the aid of dogs. 


Some Grouse-driving Incidents.—The necessity of keeping a 
sharp look-out for failing birds when shooting driven grouse in front 
of the butt is sometimes brought home: to sportsmen in a painful 
manner. A grouse which has come some distance, especially if he 
has a wind behind him, gets up an enormous velocity. A case is 
mentioned in the “ Badminton” volume in which} a sportsman was 
knocked clean out of his butt on a windy day by a grouse he had 
shot, and but for a very strong hat, on the front of which the bird 
fell, the result might have been more serious. In another case a 
loaded and full-cocked gun standing in the butt ready for use was 
knocked down with such force that it was a sheer miracle that it did 
not go off to the great danger of a lady looking on, 


The Sportsman’s County.—Norfolk is, perhaps, the best all-round’ 
sporting county for shooting in England. Game and wild fowl, 
partridges, and pheasants abound, while in the broads and marshes 
are to be found snipe and wild duck. Woodcock, too, are plentiful, 
and a host of migratory birds find a temporary home in Norfolk. In 
days gone by the great bustard was to be found, but now, unfortu- 
nately, this fine bird is almost extinct. The bittern at one time: 
abounded in Norfolk but now is rarely seen, although: 
in the winter of 1899-1900 a great many bittern 
were unfortunately shot in various parts of England. 
The ruff, too, was quite a common bird on the 
Norfolk marshes but now is only to be seen at 
rare intervals. Scoulton Mere, in Norfolk, is the 
largest inland breeding place in England of the. 
black-headed gull. The ground is protected, and 
only the first clutches of the eggs are taken for sale. 
As many as 24,000 are taken annually and fre- 
quently are sold in London as plovers’ eggs. 


The Latest Thing in Guns.—A good story is 
told of a certain sporting baronet who had ordered 
a new and up-to-date gun fitted with all modern 
improvements. It arrived one afternoon just as the 
ladies were assembling in the drawing-room for five 
o’clock tea, and Sir George insisted on having his. 
purchase brought up forinspection. An old countess 
with shattered nerves and a weak heart happened to 
be the first victim. ‘“ Now watch,” said he. “ | 
insert the two cartridges in the barrels—so ; I close 
it—so; and there it is loaded.” At this point in the 
story the countess began to tremble with alarm, “ I 
touch this safety button—so,” continued the baronet, 
‘and the gun is absolutely harmless. You might 
pull the triggers for all you were worth and it would not go off. I 
am supposed now,” he continued, ‘‘to have forgotten that the gun 
stands at ‘safety, and raising it to my shoulder—so—I take aim 
at an imaginary object” (here Sir George brought the gun to 
shoulder and levelled it at a footman who had just brought in tea)— 
“so, and I pull the trigger.” A terrific explosion, a fearful shriek 
from the lady, and a yell from the footman followed as he and the 
tea tray fell to the floor. The proud owner was not yet quite at 
home with his new gun and had touched the wrong button. 


Snipe Shooting.—In the autumn and winter months, especially 
when east winds prevail, snipe visit Norfolk in great quantities, and 
on some of the marshes yield fine sport. In December, 1899, two 
guns got ninety snipe in a short day’s shooting on a marsh near the 
river Yare. Snipe, however, are becoming scarcer every year in this 
country and in Ireland. No doubt our systems of drainage have 
much to do with the disappearance of these erratic little birds, but 
the difficulty of finding them and the difficulty of shooting them 
when found only add to the charm for a keen sportsman, It is not 
so long ago that the London suburbs were famous for snipe. 


STEADY TO GUN 
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Biograph 
THE. TRAGIC CHILD IN “THE ETERNAL CITY” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 


This picture shows Bruno Rocco (Mr. Lionel Brough), the friend of Rossi, and his little son, Joseph, played by Master Noel Compton, a member of the well-known 
acting family of that name, who is killed by the soldiers in a street mélée , 
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“THE GIRL FROM KAY'S” 
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Burford 


AT THE APOLLO THEATRE 


The names of the players in front are, from left to right—Mr. E. W. Garden and Miss Marie Illington (as the father and mother of the bride), Miss Kate Cutler, 
Mr. Louis Bradfield, Miss Ethel Irving (‘‘the Girl from Kay's"'), Mr. Willie Edouin (Hoggenheimer, the millionaire), Miss Letty Lind, Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald (as the Hon. 
Percy Fitzthistle), Mr. William Cheeseman, and Miss Ella Snyder 


What is a Librettist?—In noticing the 
production of Zhe Girl from Kay’s 1 wrote 
that “five librettists, five lyrists, and eight 
composers ”’ were responsible for the work. I 
ought to have scored out (as I first meant to 
do) the words, “ five lyrists,” and should have 
written the words," six librettists.” Mr. Owen 
Hall, who wrote the prose story, may object 
to this way of putting it, but surely the word, 
“libretto,” covers the lyrics of an opera as 
well as the prose. The writers responsible for 
The Girl from Kays are: (1) Mr. Owen 
Hall who gives us the prose book, while the 
lyrics are contributed by (2) Mr. Adrian Ross, 
(3) Mr. Claude Aveling, (4) Mr. Bernard Rolt, 
(5) Mr. Charles Taylor, and (6) Mr. Paul 
Rubens, 


Miss Lytton.—When I heard that the 
young lady, Miss Lytton, whose portrait | give 
here, was the daughter of Mr. H. A. Lytton 
of the Savoy I could hardly bring myself to 
believe it, for Mr. Lytton always looks such 
a boy, and yet it is fourteen years since I 
saw him first in Ruddigore playing the part 
created in town by Mr. George Grossm‘th. 
Since that time he has played almost con- 
tinuously in Gilbert and. Sullivan operas, 
Mr. Lytton married Miss Henri, who has 
been seen at the Savoy in recent years, so 
that their daughter, Miss Lytton, who will 
shortly go on the stage, has a strong dramatic 
bias, though | believe none of her fathcr’s 
relatives were players. I wish Miss Lytton 
every success, for | have received an enor- 
mous amount of pleasure from her father’s 
work. To my mind he is the best all-round 
English-speaking artist on the operatic stage. 
His talent shone conspicuously in the revival 
of Zhe Grand Duchess, for he seemed to me 
the-only member of the cast who understood 
the spirit of comic opera. It is less noticeable, 
perhaps, in Savoy opera because in that 
his colleagues have been thoroughly drilled. 
In The Grand Duchess, on the other hand, 
they had to create their own conception of 
the part, for most of them belonged to the 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


younger generation who had not been trained 
in the old French oféva-bouffe school. Mr. 
Lytton alone seemed instinctively to feel its 
atmosphere. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


IDA LYTTON 
Daughter of Mr. H. A. Lytton of the Savoy 


MISS 


Bilingual Players.—The appearance of 
Miss Margaret Halstan with the German 
company at the Great Queen Street Theatre 
prompts one to ask the question, How many 
English players can act in any language but 
their own? A fair proportion, as Mr. J. T. 
Grein discovered a year or two ago, can act 
in French. One of these is young Mr. Herz, 
but then (being the son of Dr. Herz of Panama 
fame) he is a Frenchman by birth. Very few, 
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however, can act in German, although there 
is an English actress now acting in Germany. 
I heard the other day of a young Scots actor 
who has played in Italy speaking the native 
language. We have several foreign actors, 
on the other hand, who can act in English. 
Among them is Mr. De Lange, who I think 
is a Swede, and Mr. Farkoa, who is a Greek. 


Mr. Chevalier’s Return.—The other day 
I expressed my regret at the absence of 
Mr. Chevalier from the music-halls, where we 
first learnt to love his art as a balladmonger. 
1 am very glad to see that (whether prompted 
by what I said or not) the Tivoli has engaged 
Mr. Chevalier for eight weeks, beginning 
December 29. His engagement will include 
three special matinées weekly. The Tivoli 
also produces a pantomime on Cinderella. 


A Humorist Juggler.—I am not such a 
violent pro-American that I cannot see any- 
thing good in England, but I must confess: 
that the performances of American music-hall 
artists amuse me a great deal more than the 
antics of many of my own countrymen. For 
example, the American with his quickness, 
his enormous energy, and his coolness has. 
practically driven from the field the English 
knockabout artist of the “Two Macs” type. 
If you go to the Hippodrome you will see a 
remarkably clever comic juggler, W. C. Fields, 
performing all sorts of tricks with an apparent 
contempt for his own cleverness. Many of 
the tricks we have seen over a hundred times 
before, but this American’s manncr invests 
them all with a new interest ; it is not exactly 
what he does but the tricky way he does it. 

The Willes as Balancers.—The balancing 
of the Wille Brothers, who are, | suppose,. 
Germans, is very daring. One of them 
climbs a bamboo pole at least 20 ft, high 
which rests on the shoulder of another. | 
have seen Japanese jugglers (so curiously 
indifferent to danger, like all their fellow 
countrymen), but I cannot remember Euro 
peans doing anything quite so risky. The: 
Willes, three in number, are very handsome. 
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An English Actress who Plays in German. 
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Foulsham & Barfield 


Miss Margaret Halstan, who has been playing with the German company in Jm Bunten Rock at Mr. Penley's theatre in Great {Queen Street, is English by birth, and made her 
first appearance in Tri/by at the Haymarket in 1895. Her father, Mr. Hertz, who was formerly in the City, is a German, and used to be keen on amateur acting 
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Mr. Anstey’s Play.—I was very surprised 
to hear that Lyre and Lancet had been with- 
drawn from the Royalty, although there are 
rumours that it will be put on again else- 
where. The farce, however, was so amusing 
that I cannot resist reproducing two pictures 
from it. The scene where Mr. William Wyes 
appears is irresistible—that chin must be 
worth a fortune to him. I shall not readily 
forget Mr. Wyes as the majordomo in that 
strange olla podrida at the Court Theatre 
when Mr. Robert Nainby figured as Zola and 
Mr. Brookfield burlesqued Mr. Tree as the 
Tempter on a gargoyle. Mr. Wyes was also 
very funny with his red chest protector in 
A Night Out at the Vaudeville. 


Why does the ‘‘ Bottom of a Play Fall 
Out” ?—The withdrawal of Lyre and Lancet 
is inexplicable except on the ground that 
the “bottom of a play falls out” as 
managers put it. Even the experts cannot 
explain why this occurs. It is sometimes my 
fortune to meet a theatrical capitalist, and 
I can imagine nothing more disillusioning to 
the theatre enthusiast than to hear the sort of 
conversation he favours me with. His point 
of view, of course, is as completely commer- 
cial as if a play were a marketable commodity 
like a pound of tea. When he looks a little 
grave you will find that the bottom has fallen 
out of some play in which he is interested. 
The disaster is rarely preceded by premoni- 


tions. One night, apparently for no earthly 


reason, the receipts go down ina slump and 
do not pick themselves up again. 


Biograph 
MR. LESLIE FABER AS ‘EUGENE CLAIRE” 
In Captain Kettle at the Adelphi Theatre 
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The Foreseen of ‘‘The Unforeseen.”— 
They say that a Scotsman never sees a joke. 
That is why Mr. Robert Marshall wrote 7%e 
Unforeseen. Margaret Fielding (Miss Millard) 
came to Paris to marry Harry Traquair sur- 
reptitiously. A friend of his, Captain Haynes, 
appeared suddenly and Traquair introduced 
the lady as his wife. He also announced 
that Traquair was ruined. The lady left and 
the ‘‘ bridegroom ” shot himself. 


The Blind Parson.—Four years pass. The 
lady marries the blind parish parson who had 
also seen her in Paris with Traquair. Captain 
Haynes, transformed to Drummond, calls 
on him and recognises the lady. The hus- 
band’s blindness is cured and he recognises 
her too. There was nothing to be afraid of 
even if Traquair had not written Haynes a 
letter clearing the lady. But Mr. Marshall 
keeps us agog. And they say the Scot 
doesn’t understand the joke. 


The Comedy of It.—Between the layers 
of this childlike story Mr. Marshall has sand- 
wiched some real humour. ‘There is a most 
amusing ezfant terrible of a general’s son 
(Mr. A. E. Matthews) and a pompous general 
(Mr. Eric Lewis), beautifully acted. Mr. Maude 
is the nice blind vicar and Miss Millard is the 
leading lady. I welcome the return of Miss 
Marie Linden to the stage; she is very 
charming. I feel sure the Haymarket audience 
will think the same of the play. 


TWO FUNNY PICTURES FROM MR. ANSTEY’S PLAY, 


Miss Lettice Fairtax as the lady's maid and Mr. William Wyes as the butler. 
The play has unfortunately just been withdrawn from the Royalty 
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“LYRE AND LANCET” 


Miss Lettice Fairfax makes it up with the vet., who has been involuntarily 
masquerading as the poet of the day 
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Herr Richard Strauss. — Herr Richard 
Strauss has returned to us (as the composer 
and conductor of Ein Heldenleben) under 
happier circumstances than he paid his visit 
in the summer when he played his own 
musical setting of Axoch Arden and other 
poems at the Queen’s Hall. Ein Heldenleben, 
which was produced for the first time in 
England at the Symphony Concert in the 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday, is the latest of 
Herr Strauss’s strange “tone-poems,” which 
began with 7Z7// Eulenspiegel. He has 
written a great deal, but he is only now 
beginning to be well known in England. His 
tone-poem, Dox /uan, was admirably played 
at the first of the Saxe-Meiningen Concerts. 
Herr Strauss bears a striking physical re- 
semblance to the late Mr. Augustin Daly. 
He is singularly unostentatious. 


Kreisler, the Violinist.—Fritz Kreisler, the 
violinist of the season, was born in Vienna 
and is about thirty years of age. He was 
educated in America and has lived the greater 
part of his life there. In June he made a 


RICHARD STRAUSS, THE COMPOSER 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


great impression upon the musical portion of 
this great city, but his playing at the Richter 
Concert on November 11 convinced everyone 
who heard him that he was a great artist. He 
is not only a brilliant executant but possesses 


the soul of a true musician. He has toured 
all over America and has played in the prin- 
cipal towns in England. His recital on 
Wednesday attracted a very eager audience. 
This will be his last appearance in London 
before the new year, when he intends to come 
back to England for several recitals and also 
for the London Philharmonic Concert, which 
takes place on March 12. 


A Viennese Pianist.—Alfred Griinfeld, 
who is just celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his public appearance in Vienna, 
is one of the most popular pianists in that 
city. His concerts are always crowded as they 
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are in Russia and other European countries, 
and his name is in fact a household word, for 
he is as equally beloved for himself as for his 
artistic performances, and this is saying much, 
for he is a perfect master of his instrument. 
As a composer Alfred Griinfeld ranks among 
the first living ones. Unfortunately this artist 
has never been persuaded to visit England. 


An English Boy Pianist.—Frank Merrick, 
aged sixteen, who plays at the Richter Con- 
certs in Manchester this season, is a son 
of Mr. Merrick, the well-known doctor of 
music at Clifton. The clever young artist 
received his first musical education from his 
mother and later his father took him in hand. 
Some three years ago he went to Vienna to 
study under the celebrated Leschetitzky, 
professor of pianoforte playing, who prophesics 
a great future for the lad. Young Merrick has 
written much music full of true artistic feeling 
showing that he is not only brilliant as 
a performer but promises well as a composé 
England is not as a rule given to producing 
musical prodigies. 
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THE GOLDEN HOLE. 


A COMPLETE STORY. By James Blyth. 


he whole office knew that the cable from 
the Waterford was in. The major had 
ordered the clerk who gave: it him to leave 
the room before he opened it, and that was 
sufficient to say that the expected news had 
come from the mine that was foremost in the 
public hopes and fears. While the clerks ‘in 
the outside office were guessing under their 
breaths as to the purport of the wire the 
major was fiddling with the orange-coloured 
envelope. At-last he let his unwieldy bulk 
subside into anarm chair, poured out a whisky 
and soda, and lit a fat cigar. When he had 
finished the former and soothed himself with 
the latter he opened the cable and read it. 


“Humph! Yes! It’s a pity though,” he 
said. 
He raised himself with difficulty and 


approached the table on which was a tele- 
phone extension communicating with his 
secretary’s room at the other end of the vast 
offices, 

“ Are you there, Ratcliffe ?” he called down 
the receiver after he had rung up. “Come 
round, will you ?” he continued on getting the 
reply. ‘‘ The cable from the Waterford is in.” 

He went, back to his chair, filled himself a 
second whisky and soda, and groaned, “ Yes ! 
It is a pity!” 

Major East had begun life as a boy at a 
Sheffield engineer’s works. | He started at the 
proverbial 2s. 6d. a week, but soon gave 
evidence of qualities which caused him to rise 
in favour with the firm, to the wonder and 
envy of his fellows. At the age of twenty- 
three his employers sent him out to Peru to 
look after a guano concession which they 
wished to secure for their firm. East went 
out and saw possibilities in the concession and 
in the guano industry which had never crossed 
the mind of .the old-fashioned firm at home. 
He thought to himself that it was lucky he 
had come out. He used the approved 
methods of bribery and corruption with the 
Government authorities and got his conces- 
sion in his own name. ‘Now why,” he 
thought, “should I give others the benefit of 
my own tact? I’ve got the concession and 
I mean to keep it.” So he wrote to his em- 
ployers terminating his engagement with 
ther, and when all was clear he returned to 
London to work up the guano industry as it 
had never been worked before. There can 
be no doubt that the man was a genius as 
far as guano was concerned. Whatever he 
touched in the various companies formed for 
exploiting his first concession and others 
which he subsequently got turned out success- 
ful. Within a few years of his first trip out 
to Peru he was a millionaire three or four 
times over. He joined the Battersea Rifles, 
and by a judicious use of his unlimited means 
obtained his majority in record t'me. 

Jock Ratcliffe had little more title to the 
name of gentleman than had his employer. 
H: had been originally a picture dealer’s 
tout, then a doubtful picture dealer, in Ostend. 
So doubtful that he made money enough to 
create a wish in him to move in better circles 
than he was accustomed to. He investigated 
and found that the quickest and cheapest way 
to do this was to take his degree at one of 
the universities. At Oxbridge he managed 


to make himseli heard of. He did nothing 
in the schools, but he wrote a letter or 
two to the Oxbridge Review criticising the 
system of education carried on at that old seat 
of learning. He could not row, but he re- 
organised the finances of the college boat club. 
In a word, he did not hide his light. By these 
means he got to know several decent men, 
through one of these he met a member of 
Parliament, and through him he became the 
major’s secretary. 

As soon as Jock got the post he found that 
he had joined the noble army of punters who 
lost on the major’s tips. It annoyed him to 
find the capital he had accumulated as a 
picture dealer waste and grow beautifully less 
in guano speculations. He dropped taking the 
tips, but opcrated on private intelligence that 
came to him confidentially as secretary to 
three or four of the guano companies pro- 
moted by the major. This paid better. It 
was true that he had pledged himself not to 
traffic in private intelligence. But a pledge 
was nothing to him. Between him and the 
major it was “ Bon chat—bon rat.” But the 
major had the benefit of experience. 

““The Waterford ” was the name given to 
a number of claims in West Columbia which 
had recently been acquired by the major at 
the price of £50,000. With the beneficence 
peculiar to promoters he had sold his interest 
to a company brought out under his own 
auspices for £300,000 and a preponderating 
influence, and in order to show his unselfish- 
ness the shares (other than vendor’s shares) 
had been offered to the public on such terms 
as rendered it necessary to put the capital of 
the company at £800,000. To all inquirers 
the major said, ‘It’s either a swindle or the 
biggest thing of the century. I’ve taken every 
precaution against fraud and I[ think it’s all 
right. Still, if anything goes wrong, don’t 
blame me. For, as I said before, it may be a 
swindle on the part of the adventurers from 
whom I bought the claims.” 

The great feature of the mine was what 
was called the Golden Hole. Here the metal 
cropped up almost to the surface, and was so 
rich as to be practically pure gold. There 
seemed to be no end to the possibilities of 
output when once the mine was in working 
order. To protect this wonderful hole it had 
been built in, and the one door of the building 
was so firmly locked and bolted that it was 
believed to be impossible for the wicked to 
break through and steal without giving notice 
to the watch which was always set. 

Lord Raveningham was one of the directors 
of the company, and when the public had 
taken up all the shares thrown open for sub- 
scription and they were at a handsome pre- 
mium it was decided that he should go out to 
the Golden Hole and begin operations. It 
was arranged that he should send a cable to 
the company as soon as he might be able to 
supply any further information. The whole 
world of speculation was on the tip-toe of 
expectation with regard to this cable. The 
major’s name stood so high on the list of the 
successful that there had been an extra- 
ordinary run on the shares. Only the major’s 
intimates as yet knew the danger of standing 
in with him. The public loved to follow his 
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lead, and he had no objection to lead them if 
they followed obediently. It was obvious that 
any private information as to the contents of 
the cable would afford such a chance for specu- 
lation as would make any man for life. But 
the major was believed to be honest, and it 
was. not thought for one moment that he 
would operate on the strength of his special 
knowledge without letting the public have the 
benefit of the news for which the shareholders 
were paying. 

“Humph! Yes, it is a pity,” said the 
major again as he was waiting for the appear- 
ance of Jock Ratcliffe. 

Jock entered the room without showing a 
trace of the excitement under which he was 
labouring. It was Tuesday morning and 
there was no directors’ meeting called before 
the Wednesday afternoon, Would the major 
make the cable public at once or would he 
wait till after the meeting? It all depended 
upon that. If the former course were adopted 
those in the know would have no chance of 
forestalling the general public. If the latter 
—well, whatever the major might do Jock 
had an idea that his private secretary would 
never have to work again. 

“ Well, Jock,” said the major. ‘“ Here we 
are at last. What do you think of it ?” 

Jock took the cable and glanced at it. 
He knew the code by heart. ' ‘Well I’m 
d——d!”he cried. “ What are you going to 
do about it ?” 

“Put it in the safe, Jock,” said the major. 
“Put it in the safe till the meeting to-morrow. 
Lock it up yourself, and be sure that you do 
not breathe a word to anybody abcut it. 
Lucky I’ve sold, Jock, isn’t it, eh? I hope 
you are not holding any shares, Jock; eh you 
rogue, are you ?” 

“Not one,” said Jock. 
what a stir there will be ! ” 

“Can’t help that, Jock. Can’t help that,” 
replied the major calmly. ‘‘I’m above suspi- 
cion, so I’m all right. But what a pity, Jock ! 
What a pity !” 

“Then I’m to lock this up and keep it 
secret till the meeting to-morrow ?” said Jock. 

“Yes,” answered the major. “And, of 
course, you won’t buy (ha, ha!) or sell any 
shares yourself in the interim. You know 
the understanding on which you hold your 
position as secretary to the company.” 

“Oh, of course not,” said Jock. ‘ You 
know I’m incapable of doing a thing like 
that.” 

“That’s all right then,” cried the major 
heartily. “I thought I’d just remind you for 
your own sake. For if you were to do it and 
it came out your position would not be a 
pleasant one, Jock, not a pleasant one.” 

“Very well,” said Jock. ‘Of course I 
know that. Ill just lock this up in the safe 
and then go out to lunch unless you want me.” 

Jock hardly did justice to his lunch. He 
hurried over it and then disappeared into the 
courts that abound in Lombard Street and 
Cornhill. When he returned tothe office he 
had interviewed a number of brokers whom 
he thought he could trust and had given his 
instructions for the sale of 100,0co shares 
in the Waterford mine before the Exchange 
closed for the day. 


“ But, by Jove, 
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The next morning he received the contract 
notes from the various brokers instructed. 
He was pleased to find that he had got a 
good average price, but it puzzled him to see 
how little difference the sale had on the 
market. It seemed as if someone had been 
as eager to buy as he had been to sell. For 
a moment he was disquieted at the coinci- 
dence. ‘ But it must be all right,” he said to 
himself. ‘ Perhaps the news has got about 
that a cable has come in and some fool is 
buying on the chance that it is a favourable 
one.” 

The directors’ meeting was called for 
three o’clock, and with unwonted punctuality 
the board and their secretary were seated 
round the table in the directors’ room. The 
secretary read the minutes of last meeting, 
and when these were passed the major rose 
to his feet. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “as you are 
probably aware the business before us to-day 
is of special importance. In a word, the 
expected cable from Lord Raveningham came 
in yesterday. I opened it and handed it to 
Mr. Ratcliffe for deposit in the safe and with 
strict instructions that the purport of it was to 
be kept secret.” 


Our Fifth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October I. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ov the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z2., answers to the eleventh 
acrostic (dated December 10) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, De- 
cember 22. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“‘Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 


“Well, hurry up, major. What was the 
purport of it ?” cried one of the directors who 
was holding largely. 4 

“T am coming to that,” said the major 
blandly. “In spite of these instructions it 
would appear that in some way or other 
information concerning the cable has leaked 
out. We all know Mr. Ratcliffe too well to 
suspect that he is in any way the cause of 
the leakage, and it is of the less importance 
because I had arranged with Lord Ravening- 
ham before he sailed to alter our usual code. 
What is it, Ratcliffe ?” 

“Nothing,” said Jock, who had been 
unable to repress a start. ‘I am just getting 
the cable out for you.” 

The major took it and continued: “ Read 
by the old code the cable runs as follows: 
‘Golden Hole robbed. Lead given out. No 
more gold.—RAVENINGHAM.’ And this mean- 
ing would seem to have been the one which 
was responsible for the heavy sales which 
took place on the market yesterday. But I 
am glad to say that by the code privately 
arranged the interpretation is somewhat 
different.” 

The major took a sheet of paper from his 
pocket which was initialled by himself and 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 


(Fifth Series) 
Tae: Ale W: 


HAV N A 
yi ee) V (E) 
4. E Vv E 


2. Una and the lion. See Spenser's Faery Queen. 
“ Ursula "’ had no connection with a lion. 

By a printer's error in last week's acrostic (No. 10) 
“ Thespian James" appeared as “‘ Thespian Games." Under 
these circumstances competitors will be allowed an extra 
week, 

Solvers are most strongly advised not to fost later than 
Saturday morning. 
- Correct answers have been received from—Antonio, 
Admanor, Adam, Astar, Afric, Alstrumeria, Aaronsrod, 
Ashbury, Afflo, Atta, Amsi, Ayacanora, Alex, Abraca- 
dabra, Aenea, Arnim, Atcho, Aglu, Amenartas, Aylwards, 
Ave, Arthur, Amphlett, Amherst, Aspiring, Aston, Al- 
meria, Aat, Aar, Amy, Burman, Billum, Bishke, Blindgift, 
Bydand, Barnby, Blackie, Bosmere, Blacktag, Barum, 
Biftek, Bedrock, Boveen, Bhong, Beaconsfield, Bones, 


Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Fifth Series) : 


With this we decorate our various homes, 
From eating that 'tis said that good luck comes. 


. That's"? what they cried. They shouted it aloud. 
Grammarians ‘say that they were wrong, that crowd. 


H 


. The nigger's bogey—spelt in various ways, 
The nigger fears and hopes and prays and pays. 


. Add the first letter and you have the moon 
With all her fatal influence on the loon. 


n 


w 


Water spelt most queerly gave a brief surname 
To not quite a hero, though of knightly fame. 


> 


My famous log I bring as is my wont ; 
Unlike Tom Cringle’s, nothing's writ upon’t. 


n 
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Lord Raveningham. ‘ This,” he said, “is how 
the message should be read: ‘ Golden Hole 
wonderful. Surpasses all expectations. Gold 
seems inexhaustible-—RAVENINGHAM.’ Dear 
me, Mr. Ratcliffe, are you ill?” 

“1 must ask the board to excuse me,” 
gasped Jock. “My old heart trouble has 
come on again.” 

“Mr. Ratcliffe will be better by himself, 
gentlemen,” said the major as two or three 
of the directors rose to the assistance of their 
secretary. ‘‘ The great thing is quiet.” 

Jock left the room by himself. His own 
door was heard to open and close. The 
major sat silent with a look of expectancy on 
his face. A single shot rang out through the 
building, and then the meeting was dis- 
solved. 

The mine proved, as the major had pro- 
phesied it might, the biggest thing of the 
century, but its promoter and managing di- 
rector never got delivery of the 100,000 shares 
he had bought on the afternoon of the receipt 
of the cable, and there were one or two 
hammerings in the house in consequence. 

“Well, well,” said the major again, “it 
couldn’t be helped.” And whatever hole poor 
Jock is in now it is not the Golden Hole. 


Competition. 


Balgolf, Beefers, Bentrovato, Buddo, Beagle, Bairnie, 
Babu, Baccarat, Bruno, Bonito, Berth, Bogey, Barney, 
Bonaccord, Braemar, Buffalo, Cardo, Chippie, Cana- 
dienne, Candid, Cudwall, Chums, Charter-party, Chloe, 
Carinthia, Cob, Cornuto, Codling, Coffi, Chinka, Cynica, 
Cambria, Campbell, Coomor, Charley-boy, Chitchat, 
Careful, Calpe, Cetege, Cuthbert, Cass, Chunar, Dawn, 
Donna, Dawker, Dodie, Darkie, Droit, Dreamer, Dugli, 
Dobyn, Decem, Devonia, Dolittle, Dodo, Dahlia, Daddy, 
Dohumo, Depot, Dodge, Dingo, Essendon, Eden, Ethel- 
dreda, Eitak, Eilia, Evergreen, Ellhay, Elyor, Elma, 
Evilo, Ercles, Edina, Elbouz, Eblow, Ellart, Eitnua, 
Florodora, Ferret, Figgs, Guessaright, Golo, Gogo, 
Giengol, Gaudi, Glevum, Golliwog, Guernsey, Guffim, 
Gertrude, Grappler, Grampian, Gallagher, Hibernia, 
Haytor, Herb, Hovite, Haskell, Hopeful, Herminia, 
Haxor, Hyenna, Hyffu, Haiya, Heckle, Heath, Ivry, 
Iolanthe, Inverloddon, Irene, Intombi, Ibby, Ignota, Ivy, 
Isis, Induna, J.N.F., Jinko, Japanese, Jap, Juliet, Judy, 
Jako, Jackjill, Keb, Khyum, Kinbuck, Kavy, Keys, Ko, 
Kawker, Kilton, Kispig, Leafrule, Lud, Lombardisme, 
Lybis, Lav, Loftus, Lefan, Locomobile, Lavram, 
Lorelei, Leslie, Lambro, Lag, Major, Micat, Mum- 
mer, Maxwell, Muff, Mourino, Moonface, Magunota, 
Minerva, Motorcar, Morna, Macphee, Margot, Madcap, 
Marand, Minorca, Monachus, Max, Misbith, 
Norna, Nutcombe, Noreen, Nemo, Nimble, Nicola, 
Nick, Normanhaugh, Norvic, Natas, Novara, Needle, 
Navan, Novice, Nibs, Nedals, Odnil, Oh-girls, Ouard, 
Ogowe, Ooloo, Outsider, Owen, Offley, Oldcleeve, 
Oubit, Ovinus, Otway, Piebald, Perhaps, Pippip, Polla, 
Piffle, Pingpong, Paddy, Pongclere, Primrose, Polyanthus, 
Persevere, Pharaoh, Phunga, Paris, Pongkyle, Penetrator, 
Pollux, Quenten, Queenie, Ryde, Reel, Redun, Rake, 
Rukta, Rabbithutch, Ranelagh, Rita, Roma, Ronsau, 
Robin, Raff, Rajah, Rix, Rajabhong, Ronin, Rockaway, 
Schvudze, Seamus, Skedaddle, Sturford, She, Sirrom, 
Saad, Soso, St. Quentin, Sperans, Snogrops, Scarlett, 
Shaitan, Sweetbriar, Solvo, Safi, Susie, Square, Sec, 
Scribbler, Stormcloud, Shufflefeet, Twoees, Tatcho, 
Triumvirate, Tribulation, Tartar, Taran, Tussock, Tiflis, 
Teloc, Turco, Toby, Trifle, Toonie, Tinker, Tafwade, 
Taainga, The-flat, Truth, Trebor, Triesto, Tamar, Tina, 
Trottiwee, Toddles, Topper, Tyne, Unclestout, Ulysses, 
Utah, Usher, Ubique, Ubba, Vigilo, Vagrant, Victor, 
Vixen, Valentine, Verax, Wyst, Whip, We-two, Winifred, 
Wynell, Waherne, Wyandotte, Wybith, Westwater, 
Warwick, Xenophon, Yardes, Yellow, Yaddo, Yoko, 
Ydob, Yevrah, Yadillah, Zingari, Zeta, Zazel, Zuan, 
Zero. 

No answer to No. 5 was received from ‘‘ Nutcombe,"* 
nor to No. 6 from ‘ Ivy,"’ “* Ronin,” nor ‘‘ Tinker."’ The 
Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘Khyum's"’ answers to 
No. 4 and No. 6 arrived too late; that ‘‘ Topper’ and 
“ Zingari"’ put ‘‘ Una"’ (instead of ‘‘ Ursula") in No. 6, 
which does not fit the light; that ‘‘ Novara'’ put ‘‘ Hops"’ 
(instead of ‘‘Hop'’) in No. 6, which makes the upright 
wrong ; that it is quite impossible to extend the time for 
“Tsis.". ‘ Perhaps’s ’’ answer to No. 6 arrived too late, 
and from the postmark was posted too late; so also 
“ Tribulation's.” 
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Concerning Christmas. — Christmas is 
upon us. There is no escaping the inevitable 
and no chance of forgetting the fact when 
London is literally wreathed in smiles and 
Christmas presents like a good little child 
who has put on its best frock and _ its 
“birthday” face. I cannot see, whatever the 
pessimists may say, that Christmas presents 
are any nearer going out of fashion than they 
were twenty years ago. On the other hand, 
they are growing far more sensible and 
“ nossible”” than they used to be, but at the 


(aa 
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home and abroad are filling up for the Christ- 
mas week, and prospects are beginning to 
look rosy for the proprietors. If such is 
indeed the case, good-bye to those family 
reunions, which in spite of certain obvious 
disadvantages were somehow very pleasant 
in the days gone by. 


Floral Schemes.—As regards fashions 
one does not altogether forget its claim even at 
Christmas. On the contrary the question of 
evening dresses is persistently brought up, and 
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‘My LADY'S ‘MIRROR: 
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laid on the top of a toque of efit gris,. 
just a twist of very wide soft panne ribbon. 
keeping it in place. There are violets, too,. 
everywhere—white even more than purp!e— 
and big double white velvet ones with reddish 
leaves are a very particular fancy. I have 
even seen bunches of wine-red violets, and 
others shading almost to pink, but these 
require to be seen to be appreciated and. 
sound bizarre and almost ridiculous in a. 
description. Camellias look lovely in con- 
junction with sable, and | believe this flower 


THE 


BLOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Of willow-green velvet with cape collar of lace adorned Of black spotted chiffon trimmed with passe- 


with gathered gauged ribbon. 


same time the real old-fashioned Christmas 
is slowly but surely becoming a tradition. As 
someone once observed to me, it was a 
curious jumble of “ bells and balls, church 
and children,” when one “ puts on evening 
dress at 5.30 for the convenience of the 
nu’sery and goes practically without lunch 
to spare the servants.” But then the origi- 
nator of these views is a pessimist of the 
deepest dye and suffers from a bad digestion. 
I read in the paper only the other day that 
already the hotels in the seaside resorts at 


Vest of tucked chiffon 


. menterie and white lisse 


millinery is always a subject which interests 
us in winter when there is very little scope for 
us in the matter of our out-door attire and 
all our imagination is required to enlarge 
our horizon in this respect. Flowers are 
always ex évidence. We cannot do without 
flowers nowadays, and when we are unable to 
grow them ourselves we like to wear their 
counterparts and “ make believe” as the chil- 
dren do. I saw a dear little fur hat the other 
day with a flat “market” bunch of white 
rosebuds surrounded by a ring of velvet leaves 
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Of coloured louisine trimmed with bands of 


velvet. Vest of chiffon and lace 

to be the ‘‘coming” blossom of the season. 
Its glossy green leaves and pure waxy petals are 
exceedingly well adapted for millinerial pur- 
poses, while the imitations invariably look 
natural for the simple reason, if | may use 
such a terrib'e Irishism, that the camellia, 
like the gardenia, is always such an wa- 
natural-looking flower. It might almost 
be an exquisitely delicate work of art 
carved out in wax, and I know of no blos- 
som which better lends itself to reproduction 
or produces a handsomer effect when used 
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for the purpose of trimming. Some of the 
prettiest fur toques are those turned out in 
white astrachan, which has just that ivory 
tint which saves it from being hard and un- 
becoming in winter weather, and there are 
often combinations of fur such as ermine and 
chinchilla, and again ermine and sealskin, 
which when cleverly treated look exceedingly 
well. 


A Historic Record.—Someone wrote to 
me a day or two ago on the subject of scents. 
My correspondent complained that although 
she loved a good scent in winter- 
time in her little out-of-the-way 
part of the world she was bound 
to forego it from the impossi- 
bility of being able to procure 
what she desired. In summer 
she never cared for scent at all 
for the simple reason that her 
garden supplied her with all she 
needed, but in winter she par- 
ticularly wanted something to 
remind her of the past glories of 
her flowery paradise. I liked 
the idea. It seemed to me to 
hit the nail right on the head at 
once. A woman’s scent should 
be a memory rather than a fact 
—a suggestion, vague, indefinite, 
and subtle, but always , sweet. 
“Rosemary for remembrance” 
is such a fascinating idea that 
ever since Shakspere wrote the 
words we have held the shrub 
so described ina kind of senti- 
mental regard. And the same 
idea that my correspondent 
suggested seems to have been in the minds 
of Bayley and Co., 94, St. Martin’s Lane. 
Chere is something in having a very, very long 
1ecord—an experience that dates back to the 
days of powder and—patches and this is exactly 
what this firm has. Old recipes are used to 
this day from which fragrant waters were 
distilled for the use of his Majesty George IV., 
who, by the way, ran up very large bills for 
perfumery at Bayley and Co.’s predecessors, 
and paid them regularly as well to his honour 
be it said, so that not only are the authorities 
at 94, St. Martin’s Lane, “perfumers to the 
King” at the present moment but to those 
Sovereigns of England who preceded him, 
back to the days of the “First Gentleman of 
Europe.” 


Fragrant Scent.—And all this experience 
has resulted in the most exquisite of perfumes 
that are quite world-known. You can use as 
little as you please at a time, and long after 
the scent has been used it remains in all its 
perfection ; indeed, if possible, it has improved. 
Those beautiful violet preparations—I have 
put them first because violets are ny favourite 
flower—never grow stale or cloy or change in 
character, and what more can one say? As 
to the historical Ess, Bouquet it has won such 
fame ever since it was introduced at the Court 
of King George IV. by the Princess Esterhazy 
that there is no need for meto add my quota 
to the storm of applause which has followed it 
down the centuries. And there is at least no 
harm in reminding my readers of the speci, 
ally-prepared soaps for delicate skins as well 
as the bath powders and creams to be pro- 
cured at 94, St. Martin’s Lane, which kept the 
roses fresh in our grandmothers’ cheeks to the 
admiration of their attendant beaux, and have 
been improved and refined considerably since 
then. 


The Acme of Comfort.—A word in season 
is never amiss, and even if itis a long step 
from perfumes to woollen garments I am pre- 
pared to takeit. I have heard so much lately 
anent the ‘hygienic woollen underwear ” 
manufactured by R. W. Forsyth, Renfield 
Street and Gordon Street, Glasgow, that I 
am tempted to say a word or two concerning 
it. Personally I believe implicitly in warm 
‘woolly ” underclothes in these ‘ distressful ” 
days when we have only to put our noses 
outside the door to contract influenza. 
“hygienic” underwear has besides the 


The 


A COSY MOTOR COAT 
Of mastic cloth stitched and strapped 


advantage of being made from the purest and 
finest white and undyed natural wool in a 
variety of textures suitable for all climates, and 
the garments are well cut and last long after 
—in the ordinary course of events — they 
ought to be worn out. There are some 
particularly nice riding pants for ladies which 
hunting women find ideally comfortable and 
which fit perfectly ; indeed, one might say 
the same of all the underwear under discus- 
sion, while I should like to state that the night- 
gowns are by no means the kind of garments 
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in which elegance is sacrificed to comfort, as 
they are beautifully finished with trimming 
and insertion and are really most moderately 
priced. Capital under petticoats also are pro- 
vided, and these I cannot recommend too 
highly as they are, in my opinion, infinitely 
superior to the ordinary flannel petticoat and 
perfectly elastic, so that they really take up far 
less room, and | have besides seen some very 
practical divided skirts for sporting, golfing, 
or cycling. As to the stockings they are 
procurable either plain or with open-work 
fronts, and there are all kinds of capital gar- 
ments for boys and girls which are well worth 
considering when fitting them out. I believe, 
too, the firm issues an excellent illustrated 
catalogue, so that it is quite possible to make 
yourself acquainted with all prices before 
making a selection. 


Charming Gifts.—It had been my full 
intention this year—I confess it with shame— 
to wriggle out of my responsibilities in the 
matter of Christmas present-giving to a very 
great extent and escape thereby that host of 
incidental expenses which mount up to such 
an alarming figure in one’s account book. A 
visit, however, to John Harris and Sons, Ltd., 
25, Old Bond Street, W., had the effect 
of shattering all my resolutions for one more 
year at least, and no sooner was I confronted 
by that seductive array of charming Yuletide 
offerings than the feminine desire to spend took 
hold of me like a vice. There are the prettiest 
photograph frames embroidered in a tangle of 
sweet peas and nasturtiums or a lovely pansy 
design in all sizes, those for a cabinet photo- 
graph being priced at21s. There are boudoir 
mirrors, too, in the same gez7e, some of the 
patterns reproduced from very old designs on 
cream satin or hand-made linen which I class 
among the most delightful of gifts and should 
have a great sale. 


To Suit all Tastes.—Then there are table 
centres in the most fascinating of floral patterns. 
The “ Love in the Mist” table centre is my 
favourite, I think, the flowers being worked 
in natural shades of flax on white satin 
looking for all the world as though they had 
dropped there, and—entirely finished—it will 
only cost you 27s. 6d., while if you are skilful 

with your needle you can purchase it 

prepared for your own working at 
1os.6d. There are other things much 
cheaper, however, of which I ought to 
tell you in case you 
have much to buy and 
little wherewith to buy 
it as, for instance, the 
dainty barometer and 
thermometer, covered 
with art linen and most 
artistically embroidered, 
at 6s. 6d., or the trades- 
man’s order book, fitted 
with post cards for the 
same and supplemented 
with an embroidered 
cover at 4s., not to speak 
of the cookery recipe books with appropriate 
designs and mottoes worked on the outside. 


Beautiful Gem-work.—And while we are 
thinking so much about Christmas presents I 
should like to draw your attention to some of 
the beautiful gem-work at the Association of 
Diamond Merchants, Jewellers, and Silver- 
smiths, Ltd., 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Tra- 
falgar Square, W.C., which we have illus- 
trated on page 432. The pearl and diamond 
tiara which forms a necklet as well is priced 
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at £35, the turquoise and diamond neck- 
let, also forming tiara, £42; for those not 
requiring such an expensive Christmas present 
there are the two very pretty fancy necklets 
in enamel, pearl, and gold at £3 15s. each. 
As regards the five little gold charms they are 
only a few examples out of several hundreds 
and are priced at the nominal figure of 6s. 6d. 


each, the twin brooch with two swallows, one 
with small sprig of holly, the other with the 
figures 1902, is priced at one guinea; while 
perhaps the most attractive ornament of the 
entire selection is the little twisted snake brooch 
which is carried out in choice white brilliants 
with a turquoise drop set round with stones 
representing the natal month. The cost is 
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417 15s. I should like to add, too, in con- 
clusion, that those who live in the country 
have no need to come to London provided 
they secure one of the association’s illustrated 
catalogues, and having just introduced the 
Times system of monthly payments the firm 
will allow 5 per cent. discount off all pur- 
chases of £5 or upwards. DELAMIRA. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS AT THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, 


432 


AND SILVERSMITHS 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, December 24 and 27 
Ticket Days, December 10 and 29 
Settling Days, December 11 and 30 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


NG was generally anticipated there was no change in the Bank rate 

on Thursday, and there arose a general hope that we should 
get through “the turn of the year” with a4 per cent. rate though 
there were very few data on which to base the hope. There is no 
doubt that the optimistic feeling about ease in the money market was 
much stimulated by the advent last week of a parcel of gold from 
South Africa. It was only £96,000, but it looked like the beginning of 
a return to the good old days before the war, when the Transvaal gold 
mines put nearly £2,000,000 of solid sovereigns ‘‘on the table” 
every month, Outsiders hardly realise why the war has been such a 
strain on all our markets. It was not simply that England had to 
raise £230,000,000, though that was bad enough. It was also the 
absolute stoppage of the nearly £2,000,000 per month—not of credits 
but of actual gold—to which the markets had been accustomed. It 
is true that the falling off of, say, 420,000,000 a year may not seem 
in itself a very serious matter, but it must not be forgotten that even 
under the strinzent American bank law £20,000,000 of gold is enough 
to carry £80,000,000 of credits, and in England the same amount of 
gold would justify 
the banks in 
granting at least 
£,150,000,000 of 
credits. The loss 
of £150,000,000 of 
credits every year 


for three years is 
enough to account 


for a_ great ‘deal 
more than what has 
actually happened, 
and the wonder of 
the future financial 
historian will not be 


that the iwar 
punished us so 
much but that it 
punished us so 
little. 

Since I last 
wrote markets have 
been a_ ha’p’orth 
better. When I 


compared the dots 
and crosses I could 
say, “I think the 
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Home Rails—the Coal Question.—There is too much vague talk 
about improvements in the management of English railways. It is 
high time that attention should be directed to different issues. 
English railway directors are largely drawn from the territorial 
magnate class, and as a class they are highly honourable but too: 
dictatorial. It is one thing to be a director and another thing to be 
a dictator, and those who confuse the two functions are apt to get 
quarrelsome when crossed, This is the principal explanation of the 
curious fact that there are no organisations which at the same time 
confer on the public so much benefit and receive in return so much 
unpopularity. 

Everyone’s hand is against a railway company. Everyone has. 
a few memories that rankle of some harsh or high-handed treatment 
which he has received from some English railway. Men who 
would be just to a pro-Boer, and even to an Irish Nationalist, are 
grossly unjust to a railway, and men who would not cheat a lawyer,. 
or even a tax-gatherer, will cheat a railway. On the other hand, 
every railway company has its hands so full of quarrels that too often. 
its directors have not time enough for internal reforms. They 
quarrel with their employés, they quarrel with heir customers, they 
quarrel with the public, and above all they quarrel with each other. 

Look at the prosperous parliamentary bar. What do they exist for 
except to batten on the quarrels of railway companies? Now, as. 
long as this goes on, how is it possible for the railways to be worked 
to the best advantage ? 

One of the most serious problems of the future is the coal 
question. This. 
could be easily 
solved if the rail- 
way companies in- 
stead of quarrelling 
with each other 
would only  co- 
operate. Some of 
the most serious 
causes of expense 
in coal-getting arise 
from fluctuations in 
demand. At one 
time the demand 
exceeds the supply, 
the collieries are 
working furiously at 
reckless expense, 
the colliers are 
earning—and wast- 
ing—enormous 
wages, and outrage- 
ous extravagance: 
prevails. A colliery 
laid out for 500 tons 
a day is trying to- 
raise 1,000 tons a 


crosses have it.” day. 
When I felt the SMELTER OF B.C. COPPER COMPANY, GREENWOOD, BRITISH COLUMBIA IN Rg Gye Tani 
pulse of the Yankee after the supply 


market and looked at his tongue I felt some doubt about the burst- 
up this time, though quite confident that if he escapes it this year he 
will try very, very hard for it next year. The general trade of our 
own country is not bad. It is quiet but sound, “idle but steady,” 
like the widow’s son. Let us be thankful that things are no worse. 


British Columbia.—Last week in speaking of Canada I referred 
to its immense mineral resources. These, notwithstanding the vast 
coal and iron deposits of Nova Scotia, are mostly in the great pro- 
vince of British Columbia. This week’s illustration is taken from 
the important and admirably-got-up annual report of the Minister of 
Mines. It is the smelter of the British Columbia Copper Company 
at Greenwood in the Kettle River mining division. It began opera- 
tions on February 18 last year, and by the end of the year 
smelted 17,077 tons of ore, producing 3,714 tons of matte containing 
from 45 to 60 per cent. of copper and from 2 to 6 oz. of gold and 
to to 30 oz. of silver per ton. The blast furnace is 42 by 150 in. at 
tuyeres. During December of last year it put through 422°5 tons of 
ore per day, which worked out at 14} tons per man employed. On 
January to this year it smelted 459 tons in the one day—a credit- 
able record indeed. Next week, if 1 have space, I hope to reproduce 
another illustration from this most interesting report. The mineral 
deposits of British Columbia include gold, silver, copper, coal, nickel, 
lead, iron, mica, platinum, marble, and granite, and in connection 
with a thermal spring on Hot Spring Island—one of the Queen 
Charlotte group—there are important indications of asphaltum and 
petroleum. 
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exceeds the demand, thousands of men are thrown out of work, 
collieries are standing idle, depreciating at a fearful speed, and 
thousands and thousands of pounds will have to be expended before 
they can again be worked. 

Now if two or three railways combined and worked a big 
colliery between them all this waste would be avoided ; each rail- 
way would take from the colliery so many thousand tons of coal at 
a fixed price and the colliery engineer would know exactly what 
output to lay out his colliery for. The colliers would never have to 
work short time or be discharged for want of work, and the best and’ 
steadiest men would naturally gravitate towards the colliery which 
gave the hands a certainty of regular work. Accidents would be 
practically unknown in such a colliery as this. Waste and spoil 
would almost disappear ; the proportion of coal woud keep increas- 
ing and the proportion of slack decreasing. In a few years the 
managers themselves would be astonished at the annual prices they 
would be able to quote to the railway companies taking their output. 


Argentines.—One hears many complaints about the scarcity of 
money, and if the drain of gold from the Bank since the last return 
continues we must face a 5 per cent. rate. But after all there 
always seems plenty of money for any real good thing. The new 
issue at 105 of £2,000,000 4 per cent. debenture stock of the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Railway was put to I-2 premium, and the 
applications were very large. This line is the ‘‘ London and North- 
Western ” of Argentina, and the district which it serves—from Buenos. 
Ayres right away to Bahia Blanca—is, of course, a splendid territory 
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far away from the heat and the locusts of the north, but there is 
little doubt there are a large number of much cheaper, Argentine 
stocks worth looking up at present prices and especially all those 
forming part of the great transcontinental system from the Argentine 
coast of the Atlantic to the Chilian coast of the Pacific. Now that 
the frontier dispute between the two countries has been settled by the 
award of England there is every prospect that the Transandine 
Railway will be completed, notwithstanding the engineering diffi- 
culties which will necessitate a corkscrew tunnel similar to that 
through the St. Gothard in Switzerland. It is the peculiarity of 
this long range of mountains, which under various names—Rockies, 
Cordilleras, Andes, &c.—stretches from British Columbia to Terra 
del Fuego, that on the east the slope is gradual and on the west 
precipitous. Consequently there are no great engineering difficulties 
in getting up to the top from the Argentine side, but on the Chilian 
side the fall is so precipitous that it has to be negotiated. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Chilian Government will soon take 
the matter in hand, and then I quite expect to see a rise in all 
the Argentine railways forming part of the transcontinental route. 
I hope next week to deal more fully with some of these. 


Petroleum.—I pointed out last week that those who do not buy 
“for a turn” but for a long shot should buy when the crowd" are 
not buying—should, in fact, fish the unpopular swims. One of these 
at the present time is the market for shares in petroleum companies. 
Here they are all sellers, and you can buy anything you like at 
almost any price you like to name. Good, bad, and very bad are all 
herded together in one lot, and jobbers are as eager to sell 
Russian Petroleums or Schibaieffs as Anglo-Galicians or any Texas 
rubbish. When kerosene was down to 6 kopecks (or say 1d.) for 
a pood of over 36 lb. weight—and many companies had to pay 
7 kopecks royalty—it was, of course, a pretty grisly look-out all the 
way round; but now that the price has gone up to 19 kopecks (or 
say 3d.) per pood and seems likely to go higher, there ought to be a 
chance for those who have the courage to face unpopularity and buy 
whilst things are cheap—only let them beware ofall Texas oil concerns. 
There is one called “ King-Crowther” that has been consistently 
“slated ” by the Daily Mail, and thereis, or was, another called—or 
which was intended to be called—‘‘The Texas Oilfields, Ltd.,” 
promoted by an American gentleman named Edward Harrison Power. 
Both of these should be avoided, but notwithstanding the recognised 
risks attending these kind of industries, and the further risks of 
attack by the Standard Oil Company and that crowd, I think the 
market prices of the shares of some of the best of the Russian 
companies are below ther intrinsic value. 

It is alleged that the Rockfeller combine—owned as to two-thirds 
by the Standard Oil Company and as to one-third by Rothschilds and 
Nobels—actually pouched £1,000,000 this last year by simply 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market, or in 
other words by screwing down Baku prices till kerosene touched 
6 kopecks per pood whilst keeping up English prices. As the 
wretched producers at Baku had no market for their crude oil or 
for their kerosene but the combine they had to take what they 
could get, whilst the distributing machinery in England was equally 
in the hands of the Rockfeller crowd.’ To escape from this combine 
the Russian Petroleum and Liquid Fuel Company are raising nearly 
£500,000 more capital—by debentures and shares—and have 
arranged alliances with sundry Russian concerns. They are also 
absorbing the Kerosene and Lubricating Oil Company of Baku. By 
these means they hope to do their own refining, transporting, and 
marketing, a consummation devoutly to be wished by all honest men 
who desire to see the downfall of Rockfellerism. 

There is also an Assam Oil Company, the £1 shares (18s. 6d. 
paid up) of which can be picked up at 14s. or 15s. The company is 
an offshoot of the Assam Railways and Trading Company, and there 
is no doubt that if they have got the oil they can sell any quantity 
in India, where the demand is great and the price good. It is said 
they have plenty of oil aid that their big refinery is about finished 
now, but I remember when the concern was floated in 1899 the 
underwriters were heavily “stuck,” and as they have never had a 
chance of getting out the market has always been sick. Those 
buying now would probably have to make up their minds to hold on 
for at least a year, but by that time they might see a very good 
profit. On the other hand shares in the Russian Petroleum 
Company at, say, 32s. 6d.—they used to be £3—or the 6 per cent. 
prefs. of the Schibaieff Petroleum Company at, say, 43—they 
used to be 53—are less speculative, but have less possibilities of a 
very large advance in capital value. 


The President’s Message.—‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt is a kinder spry 
man, sir,” replied the tall lean man with an American accent gravely 
putting himself outside a feeble English imitation of a corpse reviver, 
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“and naterally he’s putting up his price. He’s got the first show 
and naterally he leads trumps. The trusts can pay, sir, and 
naterally they’ll hev to pay.” 

“But, good heavens! man,” said the little tailor, ‘‘you don’t 
mean to suggest that President Roosevelt would take a bribe ?” 

“ Take a bribe,” said the advertisement agent, ‘‘did you ever see 
a man as wouldn’t take a bribe ?” 

“No, sir,” said the American solemnly, ‘the President would 
not take a bribe ; the President is above sech things, but—the trusts 
can pay and naterally they’ll hev to pay.” 

“The trusts is organised robbery, that’s what they are,” said the 
gentleman from Smithfield. ‘‘Look at the price of beef—and now 
they’ve got foot and mouth, too, which makes it worse,” and he 
drank his bitter with an air of conviction. 

“ The trusts,” said the American, looking wistfully at his empty 
glass, ‘‘is Aonourable undertakings, sir, and they’re run by some of 
the soundest men in the States—and the spryest men too—but I 
don’t reckon that Swifts run the Beef Trust or Rockerfeller Standard 
Oils for the benefit of their health. No, sir, even you gentlemen 
don’t come into this yere City of London to play marbles.” 

“T comes to town,” said the little tailor, ‘to earn my vittles and 
keep the childer, but that ain’t robbery and swindling like them 
trusts,” 

“The trusts is all right, gentlemen, and the President’s all 
right,” was the reply, “but they ken afford to pay and naterally 
they’ll hev to. pay.” 

“ And what more can I order for you, sir?” asked the landlord. 

Then they separated. 


Hardebeck and Bornhardt.—Some “stock and share dealers” 
hailing from Finsbury Pavement, whom I have not the honour of 
knowing, have issued a circular intimating that they are “instructed 
to effect an immediate sale of 134 ordinary shares (fully-paid) of 
41 each in this company.” They add, “it is necessary to our 
client that an immediate sale should be effected, and we can offer 
the shares to you at ‘ par.’” 

Now I have nothing to say against the shares of Hardebeck 
and Bornhardt. It is doubtless rather “a one-man company,” but 
the one man is able and honest. It has always paid 6 per cent. on 
its preference and 8 per cent. on its ordinaries without dividing 
one-half of its average profits, but as the ordinary shares are 
quoted in the official list at 4—$ and it is notorious that they are 
constantly offered by other touting “stock and share dealers” at 
13s. 6d., and can be bought in reasonable quantities at 12s. 6d each, 
I see no reason why this gentleman (to whom “it is necessary that 
an immediate sale should be effected ”) should expect to get par for 
his 134. I admit that it has often puzzled me why these shares 
always stand at a huge discount. On merits they ought, I think, to 
be higher, but as the market price is 12s. 6d, I think it right to warn 
my readers against people who try by touting circulars to sell shares 
at more than 50 per cent. above their market value. 


NEW ISSUE-- 


EAU DE COLOGNE, LTD.—(Johann Maria Farina and Co.). This 
company has been formed with a capital of £160,000 to acquire the 
well-known original eau de cologne business of Johann Maria 
Farina and Co. of Cologne, established (according to the Zzcyclo- 
pedia Britannica) in 1685. It is not often that outsiders get a 
chance of a share in a business more than 200 years old, having the 
practical monopoly of making and selling the highest recognised brand 
of an article known and appreciated in every quarter of the world. The 
prospectus states that the purchase does not include the American 
and colonial rights, and as the business is a German one perhaps 
it would have been better had it explained whether it referred to 
English or to German colonies. There is, however, no reasonable 
doubt that even if America and all German and English colonies 
are omitted there must be a very large demand for eau de cologne 
in other parts of the world. The vendors are so indifferent as to 
whether the public “come in” or not that they decline to disclose 
either their turnover or profits. The purchase price seems to 
amount to £135,000, and the vendors express their willingness to 
take the amount entirely in shares if so desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month. 


Traction.—I am afraid the company’s only tangible assets are some patents and 
that your only hope is that the pending litigation may end in favour of the company. 
I think there is very little that you can do to mend your position. Better not throw 
good money after bad. 


